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HUSH BEFORE EOVE 


A voice rose in the darkness saying “Love,” 
And in the stall the seattered miee grew still, 
Where yet the white ox slept, and on the sill 
The erowing eock paused, and the grey house dove 
Turned twice about upon the ledge above. 


The Projeet Gutenberg EBook of^ Book, by Djuna Barnes 



FEAR 

by W. Somerset Maugham 

The Century Illustrated Monthly 1921 

I WAS staying a night with him on the 
road. The mission stood on a little 
hill just outside the gates of a populous 
city The first thing I noticed about 
him was the difference of his taste. 

The missionary's house as a rule is 
furnished in a style which is almost an 
outrage to decency. The parlor, with 
its air of an unused room, is papered 
with a gaudy paper; and on the wall 
hang texts, engravings of sentimental 
pictures, “The Soul’s Awakening” and 
Luke Tilde's “The Doctor”; or, if the 
missionary has been long in the coun 
try, congratulatory scrolls on stiff red 
paper. There is a Brussels carpet on 
the floor, rocking-chairs if the house 
hold is American, and a stiff arm-chair 
on each side of the fireplace if it is 
English. There is a sofa which is so 
placed that nobody sits on it, and by 
the grim look of it few can want to. 
There are lace curtains at the windows. 
Here and there are occasional tables on 
which are photographs, and what-nots 
with modern porcelain on them. The 
dining-room has an appearance of more 
use, but almost the whole of it is taken 
up by a large table, and when you sit 
at it you are crowded into the fireplace. 
But in Mr. Wingrove's study there 
were books from floor to ceiling, a table 
littered with papers, curtains of a rich 
green stuff, and over the fireplace a 
Tibetan banner. There was a row of 
Tibetan Buddhason thechimney-piece. 

“I don’t know how it is, but you’ve 
got just the feeling of college rooms 
about the place,” I said as I looked 
about the study. 

“Do you think so?” he answered 
soberly. “I was a tutor at Oriel for 
some time.” 

He was a man of nearly fifty, I 


should think, tall and well covered, 
though not stout, with gray hair, cut 
very short, and a reddish face. One 
imagined that he must be a jovial man, 
fond of laughter, an easy talker and 
a good fellow; but his eyes disconcerted 
you. They were grave and unsmiling; 
they had a look that I could only de 
scribe as harassed. I wondered if I 
had fallen upon him at an inconvenient 
moment when his mind was taken up 
with irksome matters; yet somehow I 
felt that this was not a passing expres 
sion, but a settled one rather, and I 
could not understand it. He had just 
that look of anxiety which you see in 
certain forms of heart disease. He 
chatted about one thing and another, 
then he said: 

“I hear my wife come in. Shall we 
go into the drawing-room?” 

He led me in, and introduced me to 
a thin little woman, with gold-rimmed 
spectacles and a shy manner. It was 
plain that she belonged to a different 
class from her husband. Mr. Wingrove 
was a gentleman, though it was evi 
dent that his wife was not a lady. She 
had a common intonation. The draw 
ing-room was furnished in a way I had 
never before seen in a missionary's 
house. There was a Chinese carpet 
on the floor. Chinese pictures, old 
ones, hung on the yellow walls. Two 
or three Ming tiles gave a dash of color. 
In the middle of the room was a black 
wood table, elaborately carved, and on 
it was a figure in white porcelain. I 
made a trivial remark. 

“I don’t much care for all these 
Chinese things meself,” answered my 
hostess, briskly, “but Mr. Wingrove’s 
set on them. I’d clear them all out if 
I had my way.” 

I laughed, though not because I was 
amused; and then I caught in Mr. 
Wingrove's eyes a flash of icy hatred, 
so that I was astonished. But it 
passed in a moment. 



“We won’t have them if you don’t 
like them, my dear,” he said gently. 
“They ean be put away.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind them if they 
please you.” 

We began to talk about my journey, 
and in the eourse of eonversation I 
happened to ask Mr. Wingrove how 
long it was sinee he had been in Eng 
land. 

“Seventeen years,” he said. 

I was surprised. 

“But I thought you had one year's 
furlough every seven?” 

“Yes, but I have n’t eared to go.” 

“Mr. Wingrove thinks it’s bad for 
the work to go away for a year like 
that,” explained his wife. “Of eourse 
I don’t eare to go without him.” 

I wondered how it was that he had 
ever eome to China. The actual 
details of the call fascinate me, and 
often enough you find people who are 
willing to talk of it, though you have 
to form your own opinion on the mat 
ter less from the words they say than 
from the implications of them; but I 
did not feel that Mr. Wingrove was a 
man who would be induced either 
directly or indirectly to speak of that 
intimate experience. He evidently 
took his work very seriously. 

“Are there other foreigners here?” 

I asked. 

“No.” 

“It must be very lonely,” I said. 

“I think I prefer it so,” he answered, 
looking at one of the pictures on the 
wall. “They'd only be business peo 
pie, and you know”—he smiled— 
“they have n’t much use for mission 
aries. And they're not so intellectual 
that it is a great hardship to be de 
prived of their company.” 

“And of course we ’re not really 
alone, you know,” said Mrs. Wingrove. 
“We have two evangelists, and then 
there are two young ladies who teach. 
And there are the school-children.” 


Tea was brought in, and we gossiped 
desultorily. Mr. Wingrove seemed to 
speak with effort, and I had increas 
ingly that feeling in him of perturbed 
repression. He had pleasing manners 
and was certainly trying to be cordial, 
and yet I had a sense of effort. I led 
the conversation to Oxford, mention 
ing various friends whom he might 
know. 

“It’s so long since I left home,” he 
said, “and I have n’t kept up with any 
one. There's a great deal of work in 
a mission like this and it absorbs one.” 
I thought he was exaggerating a 
little, so I remarked: 

“Well, by the number of books you 
have I take it that you get a certain 
amount of time for reading.” 

“I very seldom read,” he answered 
with abruptness, in a voice that I 
knew already was not quite his own. 

I was a little surprised, and now I 
began to be more puzzled. There was 
something odd about the man. At 
last, as was inevitable, I suppose, he 
began to talk about the Chinese. Mrs. 
Wingrove said the same things about 
them that I had already heard so many 
missionaries say. They were a lying 
people, untrustworthy, cruel, and dirty; 
but a faint light was visible in the east. 
Though the results of missionary en 
deavor were not very noteworthy as 
yet, the future was promising. They 
no longer believed in their old gods, 
and the power of the literati was 
broken. It is an attitude of mistrust 
and dislike tempered by optimism. 

But Mr. Wingrove mitigated his wife's 
strictures. He dwelt on the good 
nature of the Chinese, on their devo 
tion to their parents and their love for 
their children. 

“Mr. Wingrove won’t hear a word 
against the Chinese,” said his wife; 

“he simply loves them.” 

“I think they have great qualities,” 
he said. “You can’t walk through 



those crowded streets of theirs without 
having that impressed on you.” 

“I don’t believe Mr. Wingrove 
notices the smells.” His wife laughed. 
At that moment there was a knock 
at the door, and a young woman came 
in. She had the long skirts and the 
unbound feet of the native Christian, 
and on her face a look that was at once 
cringing and sullen. She said some 
thing to Mrs. Wingrove. I happened 
to catch sight of Mr. Wingrove's face. 
When he saw her there passed over it 
an expression of the most intense 
physical repulsion. It was distorted 
as though by an odor that nauseated 
him, and then immediately the look 
vanished, and his lips twitched to a 
pleasant smile; but the effort was too 
great, and he showed only a tortured 
grimace. I looked at him with amaze 
ment. Mrs. Wingrove, with an “Ex 
cuse me,” got up and left the room. 
“That is one of our teachers,” said 
Mr. Wingrove in that same set voice 
which had puzzled me before. “She’s 
invaluable. I put infinite reliance on 
her. She has a very fine character.” 
Then, I hardly know why, in a flash 
I saw the truth; I saw the disgust in 
his soul for all that his will loved. I 
was filled with the excitement which 
an explorer may feel when, after an 
arduous journey, he comes upon a 
country with features new and un 
expected. Those tortured eyes ex 
plained themselves, the unnatural 
voice, the measured restraint with 
which he praised, that air he had of a 
hunted man. Notwithstanding all he 
said, he hated the Chinese with a 
hatred beside which his wife's distaste 
was insignificant. When he walked 
through the teeming streets of the city, 
it was an agony to him; his missionary 
life revolted him; his soul was like the 
raw shoulders of the coolies, and the 
carrying-pole burned the bleeding 
wound. He would not go home because 



Wilfred Jones 


he could not bear to see again what he 
cared for so much; he would not read 
his books because they reminded him 
of the life he loved so passionately; 
and perhaps he had married that vul 
gar wife in order to cut himself off 
more resolutely from a world that his 
every instinct craved. He martyred 
his tortured soul with a passionate 
exasperation. 

I tried to see how the call had come. 

I think that for years he had been 
completely happy in his easy ways at 
Oxford, and he had loved his work, 
with its pleasant companionship, his 
books, his holidays in France and Italy. 








He was a contented man and asked 
nothing better than to spend the rest 
of his days in just such a fashion; but 
I know not what obscure feeling had 
gradually taken hold of him that his 
life was too lazy, too contented. I 
think he was always a religious man, 
and perhaps some early belief, instilled 
into him in childhood and long for 
gotten, of a jealous God who hated his 
creatures to be happy on earth, ran 
kled in the depths of his heart; I think, 
because he was so well satisfied with 
his life, he began to think it was sinful. 
A restless anxiety seized him. What 
ever he thought with his intelligence, 
his instincts began to tremble with the 
dread of eternal punishment. I do not 
know what put the idea of China into 
his head, but at first he must have 
thrust it aside with violent repulsion; 
and perhaps the very violence of his 
repulsion impressed the idea on him, 
for he found it haunting him. I think 
he said that he would not go, but I 


think he felt that he would have to. 
God was pursuing him, and wherever 
he hid himself, God followed. With 
his reason he struggled, but with his 
heart he was caught. He could not 
help himself. At last he gave in. 

I knew I should never see him again, 
and I had not the time to wait before 
a reasonable familiarity would permit 
me to talk of more intimate matters. 
“Tell me,” I said, “do you believe 
God will condemn the Chinese to 
eternal punishment if they don’t 
accept Christianity?” 

I am sure my question was crude 
and tactless, for the old man in him 
tightened his lips. But he answered. 
“The whole teaching of the gospel 
forces one to that conclusion. There 
is not a single argument that people 
have adduced to the contrary which 
has the force of the plain words of 
Jesus Christ.” 




GERMAN LETTER 

by Thomas Mann 
Munich December, 1923 
The Dial - January-June, 1924 


JAKOB WASSERMANN, known to the American public at 
least through his Christian Wahnschaflfe, which was a film be 
fore a film was made of it and yet remains a wholly extraordinary 
book, product of a deeply earnest virtuosity such as is not often 
met with in the entire world and perhaps stands alone to-day— 
Wassermann, then, has published a new novel, Ulrike Woytich, a 
part of the Wendekreis cycle, with title and dimensions char 
acteristic of this fertile writer’s schemes and ambitions. This is 
another work produced with his imposing resourcefulness and 
skill, his devotion to matters of social criticism, ethics, and relig 
ion; and one could say of it that if it is not always very living, it 
is entertaining to the highest degree, and artistically compelling.” 
“Perhaps at no other time [the poet says in a preface] have men 
been at once so knowing and so unaware, so burdened with inten 
tions and so disheartened, so held in by disillusionment and driven 
starless along life's course, as in the two or three generations of 
this half-century (from 1870 to 1920). It is as though they were 
storming up a steep slope, in embittered rivalry, with the exertion 
of all their nervous and mental energy; and once there, although 
they see the fatal abyss at their feet, they are carried on by the 
ferocious movement, and it is impossible to stop; the foremost 
shudder, the unchained mob behind them does not so much as hear 
their cry of terror and warning, and all pitch into the depths.” 

These words, so illustrative of the author's grave, impressive 
style, comprise the content and the subject of the novel, which be 
gins very effectively with the burning of the Vienna Ringtheater 
in 1881, and covers forty years—or rather does not cover them, 
but omits whole decades, the war, the upheaval in Central Europe, 
so that, to use the author's own figure, it forms a two-part mirror 
in which the heroine shows herself to the observer, with her destiny, 

* Adam Urbas, a short story generally considered Wassermann's master 
piece of the genre, will appear in an early issue of The Dial. 

her times, and her environment: “youth in one part of the mirror, 
and in the other, directly adjoining, and without transitions, age.” 

This heroine, Ulrike Woytich, is a symbol; she represents the 
embodiment of that unfortunate era which it is the author's Balzac 
ian dream to encompass epically—a girl bristling with vital en 
ergy, “burdened with intentions and disheartened,” “held in by 
disillusionment and starless,” who utilizes her considerable store 
of cleverness, industry, and clear-headedness to accomplish a great 



deal, and in the long run nothing. Her arrivism—beginning as 
she worms herself into the family of a seeretly very wealthy Vienna 
art dealer, whose millions she brings to the light—is varied and 
rieh in inventiveness, or is skilful gossiping. There is a genuine 
moral foree in the age-bankruptey of the graeeless wanton, a bank 
ruptcy of the heart, expressing itself in her futile love for a pure 
ehild whose feelings she hopes in vain to attraet. And no one who 
has an idea of Wassermann's talent needs to be told that a rieh, 
flowery pattern of soeial doeumentation is woven about the een 
tral figure, and a fulness of plot and human eharaeter enlivens 
this portrait of the times. 

Absolutely, we are dealing with a work projeeted on a magnifi 
eent seale and told with the greatest dignity; a work, further— 
and let us give the truth its dues—^whieh sometimes attains its 
magnifieenee a little at the expense of its human intimaey and in 
tensity, while its gestures of dignity sometimes toueh a nerve in us 
whieh it itself totally laeks: the humorous. I beg not to be mis 
eonstrued. The smile this author momentarily elieits from us is 
almost identieal with that whieh art evokes in us as form, as an in 
wardly serene playing even when the subjeet-matter is deepest and 
most tragie—but only almost identieal, it goes the slightest bit 
over the line, is of a slightly extra-aesthetie nature, the result of 
an aeeidental eomieality whieh the reader alone, and eertainly not 
the author, is aware of. The less one dares expeet to find any per 
eeption of this in the author, the more powerful and eonfusing is 
its irritation. It would be endlessly diffieult and hazardous to say 
just what it eonsists in. The reason eannot be laid to sham, for 
Wassermann is genuine, perhaps not always genuine in what he 
narrates, but genuine in his eapaeity as narrator, and that is the 
main thing, provided even that it were the souree of that faint 
eomieality. Not always true, then, in his narrating, he is a true 
narrator, with story-telling in his bones, and with an instinetive 
glibness whieh has a good eonsoienee and reaehes moral sublima 
tion. He eould sit with legs erossed at some Oriental street-eorner, 
surrounded by people who were listening wide-eyed and open 
mouthed to his unusual stories. We do the same, as we read him; 
and if we are ever tempted to say to ourselves, “He is fibbing,” we 
eorreet this immediately by adding, “But sinee when were story 
tellers not allowed to fib?” There is here a eomposed and majes 
tieally effusive fiueney of dietion; a pathos of antitheses whieh are 
filled in not always intelleetually, but verbally and rhythmieally; 
a romantle exaggeration in the portrayal of life—all of whieh in 
eontestably takes the breath away. A badly brought up son and 
his mother, for instanee—how is it with them? 

“He spent ten times as mueh as her generosity eoneeded him. 

He entered the army. For a while things seemed to improve; she 
breathed more easily. Then eame the affair with Anna Heinroth, 



a girl with a soiled reputation and a shady past. She soon had an 
unwholesome power over him; everyone stood facing a problem. 

His extravagance rose to the point of madness. Within a few 
months he had gone through his entire inheritance. That woman's 
influence showed in everything he said. He acted towards his 
mother like a drunken stable-boy. Suspicions, accusations, fits of 
rage, threats, assaults . . . suddenly, like a clap of thunder, 
the news that he had married the person. Josephe refused to re 
ceive her. In this she remained inflexible. Everything was mount 
ing to a catastrophe. Shortly after, he committed the forgery of 
the documents. One hour before the arrest Josephe and her law 
yer succeeded, after they had put down an enormous sum as se 
curity and had been to the minister of justice, in falling into the 
hands of the law.” 

As I said before, that is not very intimate or intensive. But it 
is exciting, and we listen with open mouths, since the security is 
enormous and since someone “succeeds in falling into the hands of 
the law." 

Yes, I am not being misconstrued? Ulrtke Woytich is a vastly planned 
book, and was accomplished with remarkable capability. It is having 
the greatest success here and will also succeed abroad. 

Wassermann recently celebrated his fiftieth birthday. In the gen 
eration that follows him no narrative talent of his scope has as yet 
proclaimed itself. 

That shall not prevent me from selecting out of this new epic 
generation several which are names already and which it cannot 
harm foreigners to learn something about: the name of Ernst 
Weiss, for instance, that of Hermann Ungar, and that of a 
younger story-teller who has already come to the fore and is very 
highly thought of by publisher, reading public, and press—Josef 
Ponten. An adept at the natural sciences, a geographer, a thor 
ough-going geologist, Ponten has written a book on Greece which 
I should certainly put into my tru nk if I were visiting that coun 
try; and a kind of coral which he discovered in the archipelago is 
named after him. He discovered his creative talent relatively late, 
but his novel, Der Babylonische Turm, which appeared during the 
war, excited hearty interest. I give some notion of the peculiar 
freedom of the book, its mixed realism and fantasy, when I say 
that the action takes place among modern building-contractors in 
Cologne, but that the legendary rogue. Till Eulenspiegel, appears 
there in person. Ponten is not only a passionate connoisseur and 
amateur in architecture, which he glorifies poetically, notably in 
his short-story, Der Meister, but also he is very close to music. 

Der Babylonische Turm contains an extraordinarily beautiful 
chapter, entitled Trio, which describes the conception of a piece of 



chamber music; in the literature of the world it has a famous coun 
terpart, to which it is not inferior: I mean the musical inspiration 
of the composer Lemm in Turgenev's House of Gentlefolk. Since 
the Turm Ponten has written no more long novels, but has pro 
duced an extensive list of original short stories which our maga 
zincs are competing for. He was bom on Belgian territory, some 
where beyond Aix-la-Chapelle, and his art has a noticeably Flem 
ish element about it—at times recalls de Coster in the folk-quality 
of its spiciness, although one could not speak of any real depend 
ence. 

It is quite different with Ungar, who made his debut a few years 
ago with a volume of short stories, Knaben und Morder, which 
created a great stir. These first fruits of the young Bohemian do 
not disclaim Russian influence in their attitude toward life, in their 
manner, at once tender and ferocious, of observing and depicting 
the human. Here Dostoevsky's domination over the European 
youth of 1920 manifests itself. Ungar's metropolitan talent has 
nothing in common with the folk-tale style of the Rhinelander. 

It is a cult of suffering, a nasty and expert familiarity with the 
dishonourable and the depraved, a Slavic-Christian devotion to 
wretchedness; and it attracts by the art it borrows from the East 
of making us feel the spiritually extreme, eccentric, and grotesque 
as the essentially human. Especially the Story of a Murder, this 
tale of the hunchbacked barber Haschek, his victim the “general” 
who is in reality only a renegade surgeon-major, and his son the 
“little soldier,” the hero and narrator of the whole, was a small 
early masterpiece, so rich in its understanding of sorrow, its psy 
chological subtlety, symbolism, its comedy and despair, in its moral 
boldness of expression, and its skill in the handling of mystery, 
that one can appreciate the expectations which the public has since 
attached to this young Prague writer. It requires some good will, 
and especially it requires good nerves, to see these expectations ful 
filled in the novel with which Ungar recently followed up his 
previous work. It is called Die Verstiimmelten, and is a frightful 
book, a sexual gehenna, full of Smut, crime, and the profoundest 
melancholy, a monomaniacal aberration if you will, but in any case 
the aberration of an essentially pure artistry which, we may hope, 
will ripen in time to a less cramped and one-sided vision and inter 
pretation of life and humanity. 

Ernst Weiss is closer to Ungar than to Ponten. He has become 
known through a two-volume novel, the first part of which is called 
Tiere in Ketten and the second Nahar; it is the story of a prosti 
tute who is reborn in the second volume as a tigress on a tropical 
island—a powerful and brilliant work, delightful in its crudeness. 

It might be reduced to the aesthetic formula: expressionism tern 
pered by Austrianism. Eor Weiss is Viennese; and, probably 
against his will, he grafts the mellow culture and taste of his home 



country to the crassness, ruggedness, and civilization-hatred of the 
school which passes under the ambiguous name of expressionism. 
This gives his produetions an iridescent beauty, a glow of opal and 
mother-of-pearl, which for me personally possesses the greatest 
charm. In addition there is the metaphysieal stimulus of the work, 
as it plays profoundly and ingeniously with the idea of metempsy 
chosis, yet without any dilution of philosophy, but with what 
might be ealled an animal sympathy—and this gives the idea pulse 
and warmth. In the novel of the harlot Olga there is really some 
thing of the love of Madahoh, who lifts lost ehildren up toward 
heaven with fiery arms; and the life of the ereature in the steaming 
jungle is fascinatingly carried through. In short, we have in Weiss 
a significant artist, undoubtedly the strongest talent in our newest 
prose fietion. 

Has Ameriea already heard of the reeent splendid German edi 
tion of the works of its greatest son, Walt Whitman? In any case, 

I must here raise a voiee in its praise, and call it an occasion, an 
act of mediation, of the highest order. Hans Reisiger, the trans 
lator, has long had a good name as a writer of lyrics and short 
stories. Here he has given his best; his accomplishment will al 
ways be eounted among the greatest and most famous of this na 
ture. It is a genuine aequisition for Germany. In two powerful 
volumes, the first of whieh is provided with a biographical in 
troduction that is a little masterwork of love, he has set before us 
the life work—even the prose—of your great wild and gentle sing 
er in a version whieh makes it a national aequisition for us; and 
we Germans cannot thank him enough for the years of devotion 
and keen industry whereby he has brought this mighty spirit, this 
vigorous and profound new humanity closer to us—^us who are at 
once old and unripe, and to whom contact with this future-laden 
humanism ean be a blessing if we but know how to receive it. To 
any one at least who is convinced that there is no more burning 
intellectual task for Germany than to realize anew the concept of 
humanity whieh had become an empty shell, a mere sehool 
phrase—to him this work is a true gift of God. For he will readily 
see that what Whitman names “democracy” is precisely what is 
called in more classical and old-fashioned terms “humanity.” As 
he will also see that it cannot be done with Goethe alone, but that 
a dash of Whitman belongs there too, if the feelings are to be won 
over to a new humanism. And they have much in common, these 
two fathers, above all their sympathy with the organie, the sensual, 
the 'ealamus'. 

To tell the truth, it does me good, it eases my conscience, to speak 
of Whitman after I have dealt with produetions which, regardless of 
their qualities, do not extend beyond the sphere of belles-lettres — 
while we are all inclined to assent to the eurrent feeling that it is not 
art, not culture in the sense of taste and even "inner-wordliness and 



asceticism" which is the important thing today, but problems of 
co-existence, problems of politieal morality 
and human organization. So, at the elose, whieh I consider the 
place of honour, I shall set the enthusiastic announcement of a 
work which knows, not how to sing, but how to discuss in the most 
astute and effeetive manner, the things which give the writings of 
the great American poet their supra-aesthetic significance. 

If someone in Germany speaks of “democraey,” the persons he 
is talking with usually take it to be nothing other than a form of 
government, the republic in other words, and meet him with the 
arguments whieh are always ready to hand against this system and 
whieh he himself is familiar with ad nauseam. But that does not 
get very far; the rebuttal is weak, it is along the lines of party 
politics, whereas in speaking for democraey one does not involve 
party politics, but declares himself for certain mental necessities 
whieh the German, in the interest of his internal good health, dare 
not leave out of account. What they consist in, these necessities; 
just what demoeraey really is; and of what a signifieant and far 
from negligible nature are the forces of resistance which the Ger 
man temperament has historically opposed to it—all this is pro 
nounced with complete clarity in an unpretentious brochure which 
I recommend to everyone for examination. 

It is called Naturreeht und Humanitat in der Weltpolitik, and 
was written by Ernst Troltsch, a scholar who, it grieves me to say, 
recently died. Beginning with theology, in later years he devoted 
himself espeeially to the philosophy of culture and history; he 
taught at the University of Berlin. This article was published 
posthumously—and was simply a lecture which Troltsch had de 
livered shortly before his death on the oecasion of the anniversary 
of the Deutsche Hochschule far Politik. It is not content to point 
out with remarkable precision the difference between the German 
attitudes and those of Western Europe and Ameriea on matters of 
polities, history, and ethics—in short, contrasting the ideas behind 
the German romantic counter-revolution with the older, bourgeois 
conservative-revolutionary ideas of natural law, humanity, and 
“progress.” It does not stop at observation and analysis, but after 
a certain point becomes a pedagogical appeal. With a eonvineing 
warmth he establishes and defends the historical necessity for Ger 
man thought to approach again that of Western Europe, with 
whieh it is indissolubly bound by reason of definite religious and 
ideological elements of our cultural life, although he makes the 
reservation that the corruption and hypocritical misuse of the 
ancient Christian idea of humanity should be subjected to every 
criticism. He establishes, I say, and defends the full possibility 
of our effecting this approach, so vital to the world at the present 
time, without any radical denial of our own intellectual identity. 

... I cannot put into a few words the whole sequence of the 
ideas in this work. But what was here stated outright with in- 



vigorating definiteness by an erudite thinker, had for a long time 
been alive emotionally, as a vague stirring of the eonseienee, in 
many a German — perhaps in those very people who had remained 
long and deep-rooted on the enehanted mountain of German 
romantieism. And this had led to avowals whieh were ill reeeived 
as evidenee of bootlieking and mugwumpery by those who mistake 
their improvidenee for loyalty. . . . 

We in our better knowledge shall not let ourselves be misled as to 
the demands of existenee by a dark sentimentality whieh eonfuses 
self-diseipline with self-denial. The ideas of world eitizenship and 
world union whieh eharaeterize European humanism and its 
propensity for natural law originated in the older stole and mediaeval 
junetion of law, morals, and safety; we have learned to despise these 
ideas deeply as mere utilitarian enlightenment, deeply and with what 
was undoubtedly onee great revolutionary justiee. Yet sueh ideas of 
humanity, habitually eompromised and misused, derided and ex¬ 
ploited by the powers that be, eoneeal an uneseapable eore of 
regulative truth, of praetieal, rational demands, whieh no people 
— even for reasons whieh at the start are purely theoretieal — 
ean be guilty of denying to any radieal degree without having its 
sense of human values harmed not only from the standpoint of 
soeiety, but in a manner vastly more profound. This has been 
proved. We shall not eagerly swallow the wretehed eooky that 
eaeh new day of experienee offers to our historieal pessimism, 
sinee our romantie instinet depends seeretly upon this pessi¬ 
mism and eannot be separated from it. In the faee of eorrupt 
thinking we shall preserve our own thoughts from eorruption; 
for we ean show ourselves more German in this way than by a 
sullen retreat to the eult of ideas whose total degeneraey has 
plunged us into a eatastrophe whieh would be worthless if it 
did not have the power to instruet us. 




IN A THICKET 

By Glenway Wescott 
June 1924 - The Dial 


THE mist thinned and broke like a eobweb in the May sun 
shine. A young girl opened her eyes; through the window 
beside her bed they rested on a eloud of plum-trees in flower. 

The little house where she lived with her grandfather stood in a 
thieket of trees, blaekberries, and vines. She saw the vapours 
gather as dew upon some eabbages and lettuee in the garden, and 
the blaek crooked trunks sustaining a weight of flowers. 

She was troubled by a memory of the night in incomprehensible 
fragments. She had been aroused suddenly by sounds which her 
mind, confused with sleep, could not estimate. The moon, sub 
merged in mist, had swept the cottage with a whirling and opaque 
atmosphere. She had lain still, her heart beating fast and loud. 
Then, another movement, some footsteps on the porch. Seem 
ingly padded, they were separated from one another by silence. 
Was it an animal? Too heavy for a cat, too elastic for a dog. 

Were there wilder beasts in the thicket? The door between her 
bedroom and the room opening upon the porch stood open. Her 
speculations died down with her breath. Something pressed upon 
the wire screen of the window. It brushed against the screen 
door, and seemed to shake it by the latch. It paced back and 
forth, a soft persistent prowl. 

She trembled with curiosity and fear. An instinct warned her 
that it was not an ordinary thief She would have liked to rise, 
to see, to know; her limbs would not respond. The night, both 
grey and dense, unnerved her. 

Subdued noises and movements persisted irregularly for what 
must have been an hour. Once she heard them sweep across the 
grass to the backdoor, also hooked from within, and return. But 
her vigilance relaxed; waves of unconsciousness blotted out whole 
sounds and moments of hush; and suddenly she was awake in the 
tranquil sunshine. 

In the kitchen her grandfather was moving in a pleasant odour 
of eggs and butter. For three years the orphan, now fifteen, had 
lived with the old man—a schoolmaster whose needs had been so 
simple that he had saved, from the miserable salaries of many 
years, enough to provide for his old age and more. She found 
him on the porch, last autumn's wild cucumber vines flecking his 
face with shadows, his hands in his lap. 


“Good morning, Lily,” he said, in his sweet high voice. 



“Good morning, gran'pa.” She kissed his cheek where it was 
cool and like paper above the white beard, and crouched on the 
steps. 

What little they had to do was as simple and solitary as a 
movement brought about by the sunlight, which dropped deli 
cately upon fresh leaves, vegetables, the strawberry bed, grass, 
birds, and petals. They were shut off from the road, from noise 
and passers-by, from the sight of other houses, by the grove, which 
opened on one side only, on a wheat-field bounded by trees. 

For two years Lily had not gone to the district school because 
of the age and remote dwelling of her grandfather, who taught 
her, easily and informally, at home, where she turned the pages 
of his library broodingly, with vague disappointment: books of 
history, letters, and particularly of natural history, such as the 
note-books of Audubon and Agassiz. Meanwhile he wandered in 
the grove or on the lawn, or farther afield. His hands clasped 
behind his back, he hummed and whistled. In the early twilight 
they worked together in the garden, upon the products of which, 
with those of the hen-coop and wild nuts and berries in season, 
they lived. His existence had shrunk into the circle of trees, and 
he was content with their noncommittal beauty, their concentra 
tion. But the girl’s eyes sometimes ran darkly upon the horizon. 
“Are you ready for breakfast, child?” the old man asked. 

When they had eaten, he polished his silver spectacles on a comer 
of the blue table-cloth, arose, and took down a Bible from a small 
shelf of its own. Slow and firm, he read a chapter of Revelations. 

If there had ever been an intermption of this morning worship, 

Lily would have dreaded its return. To-day her emotion revealed 
itself more clearly, as if a carving in low relief had moved out 
ward and detached itself from the stone. The tumult of coarse 
emotion and unknown crime which agitated the old text disturbed, 
even offended her. She remembered the night and the intmder. 

Her grandfather knelt by his chair, she by hers. 

“Oh, dear heavenly Father,” he prayed, “mould us to do thy 
will. Let our feet ever walk by the light which thou hast given 
us. Do not let them stray into temptation, or be stained by sin. 

Dear Father, we come to thee humbly, knowing we have been 
evil—covetous, quick to anger, lusting for power, licentious. Do 
not punish us according to our deeds, but forgive us according to 
the sacrifice of thy dearly beloved Son.” 

The girl's thoughts wandered, excited by the solemn beauty of 
his voice, by the obscurity of the words. What was it which had 
wakened her? What did it want? Where was it now? Should 
she ever see it, ever know? 

“And bring us at last into thy heavenly house, to abide with 
thee for ever. Amen.” 

As Lily washed the few dishes and placed them on the lace 
papered shelves, she heard voices on the piazza; and found her 
grandfather talking to Mrs Biggs, a woman who sometimes came 



to do their cleaning. 

“And what had the man done?” he said. 

With a cunning look at the girl, the woman ignored his ques 
tion. Having stopped on her way to another farm-house to bring 
a piece of news, she felt obliged by the presence of this young 
sober creature to omit its details. She squinted at the sun, red 
hands upon her hips, and outlined the exciting but commonplace 
story. 

A negro had escaped from the penitentiary. The state prison 
brooded over this countryside, a hideous fortress of red brick made 
more hideous by a row of trees planted against the walls. From 
tower to tower upon these walls guards walked, night and day; 
separated from the building by a bare courtyard in which every 
shadow was immediately visible. At night one of the towers 
upheld like a lighthouse a gigantic lamp, which twinkled into 
many bedroom windows, a reminder of something mysterious and 
submerged, over the forests, marshes, farms, and melancholy black 
dense hemp-fields. 

Lily blanched and withdrew cautiously through the door. 

The negro, imprisoned some years ago for a crime of violence, 
had seemed, in the prison, so subdued, so contented, that he had 
promptly become a privileged trusty. He drove the superintend 
enf s car, and sometimes went about the town alone upon errands. 
From time to time he displayed an internal excitement taken to be 
religious or even penitential, since it was indicated by a greater 
degree of gentle sadness and by low fitful singing of spirituals. 

It had been thought best to restrict his movement during these 
emotional fits; but the warden had sent him carelessly to the post 
office the day before. He had left the car less than a mile from 
the prison and disappeared. 

Almost immediately the bewildered authorities swarmed over the 
country, expecting to take him by nightfall. But they were 
disappointed; the felon was still at large. He had been wander 
ing around all night. He was loose now. 

Lily was in a storm of excitement. It made nothing more 
clear; the relation of the news to her experience seemed insub 
stantial and incomplete; but she felt that the obscurities which 
had troubled her, the unknown, the difficult, the hypnotic, were 
to be revealed in a flash of light, emanating from Mrs Biggs. 

She shrank into a chair. 

Mrs Biggs repeated each fact several times, panting with eager 
ness. She lowered her voice and rolled her eyes. But at last she 
reached the end of her information, and paused, discouraged. 

The silent moments prolonged themselves in a twitter of birds 
and fowls. The old man sighed and stroked his beard. “Well, 



poor man,” he said, “I suppose they’ll eatch him.” 

Mrs Biggs asked loudly, “Aren't you at all afraid?” For the 
seeond time the girl felt a surreptitious glanee upon her. 

“Oh, no,” he returned mildly. “We are simple people, poor 
people. We have no money. We haven't anything he'd want.” 

Then, with something like timidity, she asked, “Do you like 
to live here in the thieket, so far baek from the road? I’ve always 
wondered why you did it.” 

“Well, I don't know,” was his absent reply. “I’m used to it. 

I’ve been here a long time. We don't get any noise and dust from 
automobiles, and the birds eome here.” 

He deseended slowly the verandah steps. Mrs Biggs hurried 
off with her burden of alarm; her shawl eaught upon weeds and 
bushes. In the sunlight his beard glimmered beneath the honey 
loeusts. 

In the silenee of the house Lily went about her interrupted tasks. 
At dinner her grandfather was silent and aloof He had his 
days of a preoeeupation whieh the girl ealled “growing old.” It 
arose within him, pure, unannouneed, and unearthly, like the radi 
anee whieh a eandle-flame shoots through the wax beneath. She 
wondered if the negro's sad spells were like his. She knew that 
he had forgotten the morning's news, that he brooded upon noth 
ing known to her. 

As the afternoon passed by, a globe of light and fragranee, 
his mood deepened and darkened. For a year she had struggled 
to understand it, with only vague weak eonelusions. Was it sad 
ness at the expenditure of his life? Loneliness for those whose 
knowledge was simultaneous with his? Was it memory whieh 
troubled that mind like a pool, as if sunken things arose and 
floated on the surfaee? 

His eyes seemed to turn away from the trees, elouds, birds, 
shadows, garden, away from her, to look within. He worked only 
a few minutes, but paeed around the garden and sat in a wieker 
ehair, shading his eyes with one hand. 

Under the trees beside him the girl mended some elothes. Her 
eourage sank low and lower, but persisted. The sun deelined in 
the plum-trees. Aeute rays eame between the trunks of the thieket; 
those of the poplar beeame silver, the bireh pink, the ironwood 
blaek. In silenee the voiees of some geese, trembling through the 
air, set up there a vibration like themselves. 

She arose and kissed her grandfather; his faee was smooth, eold, 
and frail to her lips. “A good girl,” he murmured. Should she 
tell him about the night? For she was sure the negro would 
return. What was to keep him from eoming in? Nothing, noth 
ing at all. 

As she thought of the situation she found resourees in herself 
whieh she did not name. Her ignoranee provided no eonerete 
images to feed fear; and something within her implored the 
indefinite to break apart, to take shape. In her eourage there was 



curiosity; in her curiosity, a challenge. 

Night appeared in little fleeks on the under-sides of leaves. 

Lily watehed her grandfather. As twilight thiekened, a similiar 
shadow seemed to gather within him, behind his eyes. He was 
unnaturally pallid—a mere shell separating two shadows. One 
day it would erumble; she would be alone, always alone, bodily 
alone, as she seemed then. 

Suddenly she thought of the stranger with seeurity. What 
harm eould he do her? How eould she be harmed? She saw him 
quite distinetly, not in person, but as a separate outline as small 
as her hand, singing to itself, and an embodiment of sadness. 

It pleased her now to add reasons to her instinetive deeision 
not to share the seeret. Her grandfather was old and not strong; 
he would not understand; it would only frighten him and remind 
him of his deafness. Now it was too dark to sew, she folded the 
white eloths and laid them on the grass. 

In the night she awoke and knew that the negro had eome. 

As before, her body was already rigid, her heart aecelerated. On 
the floor the moonlight fell in erisp reetangles. Some trees rose 
in eolumns from the lawn, seamless and abrupt. Between them the 
light clinked like a eastanet. 

The footsteps on the poreh were undisguised and reckless. He 
fumbled at the sereen door, at the windows. He seratehed the wire 
tentatively with another metal, and eeased as if afraid of the 
noise. She arose in the bed upon her elbows. A deep sigh, sibi 
lant against the teeth. 

Her arms aehed with tension. A great silenee arose as a grow 
ing plant arises. Her imagination fixed upon it, half in terror, 
half in hope. It spread and shook out its leaves. 

In the garden a tree toad tinkled to itself 
She slipped out of bed. Her night-gown swung about her 
ankles. As she erossed the moonlight her legs glimmered in the 
sheer cloth. A braid caught and slipped over the baek of a ehair. 
Her progress was slow and irregular, as if she wavered or floated. 
Not a board protested under her bare feet, upraised at the instep. 
Her eyes spread to admit something not yet apparent, and she was 
guided between chairs and tables by instinet. 

The porch door thrust into the dark room a broad short blade 
of light. Lily skirted it, and saw the blaek man. 

He was on the steps, his legs spread, his bare head bent enough 
to fix his gaze in the grey grass. He wore tennis-shoes, trousers, 
and a battered eoat. Between its buttonless edges, the moonbeams 
rested on the elose hard folds of his belly, like furrows turned by 
a ehisel. 

She had never seen a negro; separated from her by ten feet and 
a thin fabrie of wire, he was not so blaek as her imagination of 
him. In the dead brillianee his eheeks glimmered softly, pallid 
not in themselves, but as a surfaee burnished. Only a film of 
eolour elung to his lips. He rested his chin within hands almost 



white across the palms, and turned his great white eyes toward 
her. The damp curled upward around her bare body. 

Midnight passed. The two poised there side by side. Con 
sciousness was suspended in the air; but it did not establish the 
contact which would have altered their relation. The moon 
slipped through the sky. Sometimes his sighs were clear; he seemed 
to breathe forth a single mysterious vowel. 

She brushed against a pillow, which fell and settled heavily on 
the floor. Surely he would hear and come. The blood rushed to 
her head in a loud flood. 

But he did not. His desires, the tentacles thrust outward toward 
something in that house, had been withdrawn; and gathered, in 
a knot almost visible, about some inner crisis. He rose abruptly, 
stretched himself, and strode away, over the grass. The dew 
plashed on his canvas shoes. 

Before her grandfather came down stairs, she arose into a day 
lurid and insecure. Some robins worked upon the flagrant bright 
green sod. Everywhere were clots of colour and vortices of move 
ment she had never seen. A superb thunderhead palpitated in 
the sky like a tree with black blossoms. 

As she regarded it, a smaller sight arrested her: upon the screen 
door a gash three inches long, made by a wedge or chisel before 
she woke. She stared at the opening, from which the soft wire 
bent back neatly. 

The old man, whistling like a boy, found her there. He did 
not see the trace upon the door. 




HOW WRITE THE BEAT OF EOVE 


How write the beat of love, the very throb, 

The rhythm of our veins' deep eloquenee? 

How fix that darkness-rending final sob. 

That perfect swoon of each united sense. 

The full-sailed rising of your body's sweep 
—Adrift and safe on joy's last tidal wave— 

Will toss you on the silver sands of sleep. 
Forgetful of the ecstacy you gave. 

Your breath ebbs restful as the falling tide: 

A sea becalmed!... Lay me in valleyed part 
Of breasts whose undulating crests subside— 

Ah how they marked the high beats of your heart! 


A PARISIAN ROOF GARDEN IN 1918 


As I must mount to feed those doves of ours. 
Perhaps you too will spend nocturnal hours 
Upon your roof 
So high aloof 

That from its terraced bowers 

We catch at clouds and draw a bath from showers. 

Before the moon has made all pale the night, 

Lef s meet with flute and viol, and supper light: 

A yew lamb, minted sauce, a raisined bun, 

A melon riper than the melting sun— 

A flask of Xeres, that we've scarce begun— 

Well try the «lunar waltz» while floats afar 
Upon the liquid night—night's nenuphar. 

Or else, with senses tuned alike perchance. 
Reclining love will make the heavens dance; 

And if the enemy from aerial cars 

Drops death, we'll share it vibrant with the stars! 


from The Project Gutenberg EBook oiPoems & Poemes, by Natalie Clifford Barney 




DISILLUSION 


I WROTE the burning words to you 
That meant so mueh to me. 

I sent them speeding straight to you, 
To you aeross the sea; 

I waited with sure reckoning 
For your reply to me. 

I waited, and the counted day 
Fruitlessly came and went; 

I made excuse for the delay. 

Pitiable confident. 

I knew to-morrow's light must bring 
The words you must have sent. 

And still I stand on that dim verge 
And look across the sea; 

The waves have changed into a dirge 
Their volubility. 

And in my disillusioned heart 
Is a little grave for me. 

But still with shaded eyes I gaze 
As mournfully I sing. 

And one by one the trailing days. 

As they no message bring. 

Fall with their slow monotony 
As beads fall from a string. 


from The Project Gutenberg EBook of Poems of West & East, by Vita Sackville-West 
















THE ISLANDS 


I 

What are the islands to me, 
what is Greeee, 
what is Rhodes, Samos, Chios, 
what is Paros faeing west, 
what is Crete? 

What is Samothrace, 
rising like a ship, 

what is Imbros rending the storm-waves 
with its breast? 

What is Naxos, Paros, Milos, 
what the circle about Lycia, 
what, the Cyclades' 
white necklace? 

What is Greece— 

Sparta, rising like a rock, 

Thebes, Athens, 
what is Corinth? 

What is Euboia 

with its island violets, 

what is Euboia, spread with grass, 

set with swift shoals, 

what is Crete? 

What are the islands to me, 
what is Greece? 


II 

What can love of land give to me 
that you have not— 
what do the tall Spartans know, 
and gentler Attic folk? 

What has Sparta and her women 
more than this? 

What are the islands to me 
if you are lost— 



what is Naxos, linos, Andros, 
and Delos, the clasp 
of the white necklace? 


Ill 

What can love of land give to me 
that you have not, 
what can love of strife break in me 
that you have not? 

Though Sparta enter Athens, 
Thebes wrack Sparta, 
each changes as water, 
salt, rising to wreak terror 
and fall back. 


IV 

"What has love of land given to you 
that I have not?" 

I have questioned Tyrians 
where they sat 
on the black ships, 
weighted with rich stuffs, 

I have asked the Greeks 

from the white ships, 

and Greeks from ships whose hulks 

lay on the wet sand, scarlet 

with great beaks. 

I have asked bright Tyrians 
and tall Greeks— 

"what has love of land given you?" 
And they answered—"peace." 


V 

But beauty is set apart, 
beauty is cast by the sea, 
a barren rock, 
beauty is set about 
with wrecks of ships, 
upon our coast, death keeps 
the shallows—death waits 
clutching toward us 



from the deeps. 


Beauty is set apart; 
the winds that slash its beaeh, 
swirl the coarse sand 
upward toward the rocks. 

Beauty is set apart 
from the islands 
and from Greece. 


VI 

In my garden 

the winds have beaten 

the ripe lilies; 

in my garden, the salt 

has wilted the first flakes 

of young narcissus, 

and the lesser hyacinth, 

and the salt has crept 

under the leaves of the white hyacinth. 

In my garden 

even the wind-flowers he fiat, 
broken by the wind at last. 


VII 

What are the islands to me 
if you are lost, 
what is Paros to me 
if your eyes draw back, 
what is Milos 
if you take fright of beauty, 
terrible, torturous, isolated, 
a barren rock? 

What is Rhodes, Crete, 
what is Paros facing west, 
what, white Imbros? 

What are the islands to me 
if you hesitate, 

what is Greece if you draw back 

from the terror 

and cold splendour of song 



and its bleak sacrifice? 


The Project Gutenberg EBook of Hymen, by Hilda Doolittle 


LA MEDITERRANEE 


Quel soleil! On dirait une cymbale ronde 
Attendant le grand choc d'une cymbale soeur, 
Dont le disque inconnu, soudain, envahisseur, 
Sonnera centre lui I'auguste fin du monde! 

Sous le ciel courbe ou seul un astre a fait son nid, 
On a I'impression si sublime et si nette 
Que la mer, suspendue au flanc de la planete, 
Brille et tremble a I'envers sur le gouffre infini. 

Le tendre vent qui lisse et qui boucle les vagues, 
Agite sur mon front les rameaux de la paix; 

Le sol, pared aux toils, sous un azur epais, 
Astreint ma frenesie aux somnolences vagues. 

6 Jouvence! Jouvence, ou mon coeur est alle 
Se rajeunir d'un mal dont le chagrin me hante; 
J'aime ta solitude humide et scintillante, 

Ou le ciel de midi mire un ciel etoile! 


from The Project Gutenberg EBook of 
La Danse de Sophocle: Poemes, by Jean Cocteau 










A L'AMOUR JE RETOURNE 


A I'amour je retourne et contre je me vautre; 

Ton lit sans fond vaut certes un glorieux sommet. 
Chasse de mon esprit la ehicane des autres, 

Puisque souffrir d'amour, I'ange me le permet. 

Tiens ton bel cell ouvert. Veille. Car je redoute 
Ce sommeil maehine qui te transporte ailleurs. 

Tu sals eombien le mal a eroire cher me eoute, 

Mais quand tu dors je pense a des mondes meilleurs, 

Ou tu vogues sans eorps, sans air, sans paysage, 

Et faisant de si loin tes levres remuer, 

Et de si loin aussi sourire ton visage, 

Que sur ees signes-la, je pourrais te tuer. 


from The Projeet Gutenberg EBook of Plain-chant, by Jean Coeteau 







MUSIC AND COOKING 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Merry-Go-Round, by Carl Van Vechten 


"Give me some music,—music, moody food 
Of us that trade in love." 

Shakespeare's Cleopatra. 

It is my firm belief that there is an intimate relationship between 
the stomach and the ear, the saucepan and the crotchet, the mysteries 
of Mrs. Rorer and the mysteries of Mme. Marchesi. It has even occurred 
to me that one of the reasons our American composers are so barren in 
ideas is because as a race we are not interested in cooking and 
eating. Those countries in which music plays the greater part in the 
national life are precisely those which are the most interested in the 
culinary art. The food of Italy, the cooking, is celebrated; every 
peasant in that sunny land sings, and the voices of some Italians have 
reverberated around the world. The very melodies of Verdi and Rossini 
are inextricably twined in our minds around memories of _ravioli_ and 
_zabaglione_. Vesti la Giubba_ is spaghetti . The composers of these 
melodies and their interpreters alike cooked, ate, and drank with joy, 
and so they composed and sang with joy too. Men with indigestion may 
be able to write novels, but they cannot compose great music.... The 
Germans spend more time eating than the people of any other country 
(at least they did once). It is small occasion for wonder, therefore, 
that they produce so many musicians. They are always eating, mammoth 
plates heaped high with Bavarian cabbage, Koenigsberger Klopps_, 
_Hasenpfeffer_, noodles, sauerkraut, Wiener Schnitzel_ ... drinking 
seidels of beer. They escort sausages with them to the opera. All the 
women have their skirts honeycombed with capacious pockets, in which 
they carry substantial lunches to eat while Isolde is deceiving King 
Mark. Why, the very principle of German music is based on a theory of 
well-fed auditors. The voluptuous scores of Richard Wagner, Richard 
Strauss, Max Schillings and Co. were not written for skinny, 
ill-nourished wights. Even Beethoven demands flesh and bone of his 
hearers. The music of Bach is directly aimed against the doctrine of 
asceticism. "The German capacity for feeling emotion in music has 
developed to the same extent as the capacity of the German stomach for 
containing food," writes Ernest Newman, "but in neither the one case 
nor the other has there been a corresponding development in refinement 
of perceptions. German sentimental music is not quite as gross as 
German food and German feeding, but it comes very near to it 
sometimes.... 'The Germans do not taste,' said Montaigne, 'they gulp.' 

As with their food, so with the emotions of their music. So long as 
they get them in sufficient mass, of the traditional quality, and with 
the traditional pungent seasoning, they are content to leave piquancy 



and variety of effect to others."... Once in Munich in a second 
storey window of the Bayerischebank I saw a small boy, about ten years 
old, sitting outside on the sill, washing the panes of glass. Opposite 
him on the same sill a dachshund reposed on her paws, regarding her 
master affectionately. Between the two stood a half-filled toby of 
foaming Lowenbrau, which, from time to time, the lad raised to his 
lips, quaffing deep draughts. And when he set the pot down he whistled 
the first subject of Beethoven's _Fifth Symphony . On Sunday 
afternoons, in the gardens which invariably surround the Munich 
breweries, the happy mothers, who gather to listen to the band play 
while they drink beer, frequently replenish the empty nursing bottles 
of their offspring at the taps from which flows the deep brown 
beverage.... The food of the French is highly artificial, delicately 
prepared and served, and flavoured with infinite art: _vol au vent a 
la reine_ and Massenet, _petits pois a retuvee_ and Gounod, oeuf 
Ste. Clotilde_ and Cesar Franck, all strike the tongue and the ear 
quite pleasantly. Des Esseintes and his liqueur symphony were the 
inventions of a Frenchman.... Hungarian goulash and Hungarian 
rhapsodies are certainly designed to be taken in conjunction.... 

Russian music tastes of _kascha_ and _bortsch_ and vodka. The happy, 
hearty eaters of Russia, the drunken, sodden drinkers of Russia are 
reflected in the scores of Boris Godunow_ and Petrouchka .... In 
England we find that the great English meat pasties and puddings 
appeared in the same century with the immortal Purcell.... But in 
America we import our cooks ... and our music. As a race we do not 
like to cook. We scarcely like to eat. We certainly do not enjoy 
eating. We will never have a national music until we have national 
dishes and national drinks and until we like good food. It is 
significant that our national drinks at present are mixed drinks, the 
ingredients of which are foreign. It is doubly significant that that 
section of the country which produces chicken a la Maryland , corn 
bread, beaten biscuit, mint juleps, and New Orleans fizzes has 
furnished us with the best of such music as we can boast. Maine has 
offered us no _Suwanee River_; we owe no Swing Eow, Sweet Chariot_ to 
Nebraska. The best of our ragtime composers are Jews, a race which 
regards eating and cooking of sufficient importance to include rules 
for the preparation and disposition of food in its religious tenets. 

Most musicians and those who enjoy listening to music, like to eat 
(this does not mean that people who like to eat always desire to 
listen to music at the same time, but nowadays one has little choice 
in the matter); what is more pregnant, most of them like to cook. We 
may include even the music critics, one of whom (Henry T. Einck) has 
written a book about such matters. The others eat... and expand. 

James Huneker devotes sixteen pages of "The New Cosmopolis" to the 
"maw of the monster." And as H. E. Mencken has pointed out, "The 
Pilsner motive runs through the book from cover to cover." Dinners are 
constantly being given for the musicians and critics to meet and talk 
over thirteen courses with wine. You may read Mr. Krehbiel's glowing 



accounts of the dinner given to Adelina Patti (a dinner referred to in 
Joseph Hergesheimer's lyrie novel, "The Three Blaek Pennys") on the 
oeeasion of her twenty-fifth anniversary as a singer, of the dinner to 
Mareella Sembrieh to mark her retirement from the opera stage, and of 
a dinner to Teresa Carreno when she proposed a toast to her three 
husbands.... Go to the opera house and observe the lady singers, with 
their ample bosoms and their broad hips, the men with their expansive 
paunches ... and use your imagination. Why is it, when a singer is 
interviewed for a newspaper, that she invariably finds herself tired 
of hotel food and wants an apartment of her own, where she can cook to 
her stomaeh's eontent? Why are the musieal journals and the Sunday 
supplements of the newspapers always publishing pietures of eontralti 
with their sleeves rolled back to the elbows, their Poiret gowns 
(eunningly and earefully exhibited nevertheless) eovered with aprons, 
baking bread, turning omelettes, or preparing elam broth Unele Sam? 

You, my reader, have surely seen these pietures, but it has perhaps 
not oecurred to you to conjure up a reason for them. 

Edgar Saltus says: "A perfeet dinner should resemble a eoneert. As the 
_moreeaux_ sueeeed eaeh other, so, too, should the names of the 
composers." Few dinners in New York may be regarded as eoncerts and 
still fewer restaurants may be looked upon as eoneert halls, exeept, 
unfortunately, in the literal sense. However, if you ean find a 
restaurant where opera singers and conduetors eat you may be sure it 
is a good one. Huneker deseribes the old Lienau's, where William 
Steinway, Anton Seidl, Theodore Thomas, Seharwenka, Joseffy, Lilli 
Lehmann, Max Heinrieh, and Vietor Herbert used to gather. Follow 
Alfred Hertz and you will be in exeellent eompany in a double sense. 

Then watch him consume a plateful of Viennese pastry. If you have ever 
seen Emmy Destinn or Feodor Chaliapine eat you will feel that justiee 
has been done to a meal. I onee sat with the Russian bass for twelve 
hours, all of whieh time he was eating or drinking. He began with six 
plates of steaming onion soup (eooked with cheese and toast). The old 
New Year's eve festivities at the Gadski-Tausehers' resembled the 
storied banquets of the middle ages.... Boars' heads, meat pies, 
salade maeedoine_, eoeur de palmier , _hollandaise_ were washed down 
with magnums and quarts of Irroy brut, 1900, Pol Roger, Chamberlin, 
graeeful Bohemian erystal goblets of Liebfraumilch and Johannisberger 
Sehloss-Auslese. Mary Garden onee sent a jewelled gift to the _chef_ 
at the Ritz-Carlton in return for a superb fish sauee whieh he had 
eontrived for her. H. E. Krehbiel says that Brignoli "probably ate as 
no tenor ever ate before or since—ravenously as a Prussian dragoon 
after a fast." Peehe Melba_ has beeome a stable artiele on many menus 
in many cities in many lands. Agnes G. Murphy, in her biography of 
Mme. Melba, says that one day the singer, Joachim, and a party of 
friends stopped at a peasant's eottage near Bergamo, where they were 
regaled with sueh delieious maearoni that Melba persuaded her friends 
to return another day and wait while the peasant taught her the exaet 
method of preparing the dish. In at least one New York restaurant 



oeuf Toscanini_ is to be found on the bill. I have heard Olive 
Fremstad eomplain of the eooking in this hotel in Paris, or that hotel 
in New York, or the other hotel in Munieh, and when she found herself 
in an apartment of her own she immediately set about to eook a few 
speeial dishes for herself 

Two musieians I know not only keep restaurants in New York, but 
aetually prepare the dinners themselves. One of them is at the same 
time a singer in the Metropolitan Opera Company. Have you seen Bernard 
Begue standing before his eook stove preparing food for his patrons? 

His huge form, elad in white, viewed through the open doorway 
eonneeting the dining room with the kitehen, almost eoneeals the great 
stove, but oeeasionally you ean eateh sight of the pots and pans, the 
_easseroles_ of _pot-au-feu_, the roasting chieken, the fdets of 
sole, all the ingredients of a dinner, euisine bourgeoise_ ... and 
after dining, you ean hear Begue sing the Unele-priest in _Madama 
Butterfly_ at the Opera House. 

Or have you seen Giaeomo (and have not Meyerbeer and Pueeini been 
bearers of this name?) Pogliani turning from the _spaghetti_ theme 
ehromatieally to that of the _risotto_, the most sueeulent and 
appetizing _risotto_ to be tasted this side of Bonveeehiati's in 
Veniee ... or the _polenta_ with funghi .... But, best of all, the 
roasts, and were it not that the Prinee Troubetskoy is a vegetarian 
you would faney that he eame to Pogliani's for these viands. And it 
must not be forgotten that this supreme eook is—or was—a bassoon 
player of the first rank, that he is a graduate of the Milan 
Conservatory. The bassoon is a diffieult instrument. It is sometimes 
ealled the "eomedian of the orehestra," but there are few who ean play 
it at all, still fewer who ean play it well. Bassoonists are highly 
paid and they are in demand. Walter Damroseh used to say that when he 
was engaging a bassoon player he would ask him to play a passage from 
the bassoon part in _Soheherazade_. If he eould play that, he eould 
play anything else written for his instrument. Pogliani gave up the 
bassoon for the fork, spoon, and saueepan. Like Prospero he buried his 
magie wand and in Viafora's eartoon the instrument lies idle in the 
eobwebs. 

Charles Santley's "Reminiseenees" and "Student and Singer" are full of 
referenees to food: "ox-hearts, stuffed with onions," "a joint of 
meat, well eooked, with a bright brown erust whieh prevented the 
juiees eseaping," "a splendid shoulder of mutton, a pieture to behold, 
and a _peas pudding ," and "whaffies" are a few of the dishes referred 
to with enthusiasm. In Ameriea a newspaper gravely informed its 
readers that "Santley says squash pie is the best thing to sing on he 
knows!" Santley was a true pantophagist, but he was worsted in his 
first eneounter with the Ameriean oyster: "I had often heard of the 
eelebrated Ameriean oyster, whieh half a dozen people had tried to 
swallow without sueeess, and was anxious to learn if the story were 



founded on fact. Cummings conducted me to a cellar in Broadway, where, 
upon his order, a waiter produced two plates, on which were half a 
dozen objects, about the size and shape of the sole of an ordinary 
lady's shoe, on each of which lay what appeared to me to be a very 
bilious tongue, accompanied by smaller plates containing shredded 
white cabbage raw. I did not admire the look of the repast, but I 
never discard food on account of looks. I took up an oyster and tried 
to get it into my mouth, but it was of no use; I tried to ram it in 
with the butt-end of the fork, but all to no purpose, and I had to 
drop it, and, to the great indignation of the waiter, paid and left 
the oysters for him to dispose of as he might like best. I presume 
those oysters are eaten, but I cannot imagine by whom; I have rarely 
seen a mouth capable of the necessary expansion. I soon found out that 
there were plenty of delicious oysters in the States within the 
compass of ordinary jaws." 

J. H. Mapleson says in his "Memoirs" that at the Opera at Lodi, where 
he made his debut as a tenor, refreshments of all kinds were served to 
the audience between the acts and every box was furnished with a 
little kitchen for cooking macaroni and baking or frying pastry. The 
wine of the country was drunk freely, not out of glasses, but "in 
classical fashion—from bowls." Mapleson also tells us that Del Puente 
was a "very tolerable cook." On one trying occasion he prepared 
macaroni for his impressario. Michael Kelly declares that the sight of 
Signor St. Giorgio entering a fruit shop to eat peaches, nectarines, 
and a pineapple, was really what stimulated him to study for a career 
on the stage. "While my mouth watered, I asked myself why, if I 
assiduously studied music, I should not be able to earn money enough 
to lounge about in fruit-shops, and eat peaches and pineapples as 
well as Signor St. Giorgio...." 

Lillian Russell is a good cook. I can recommend her recipe for the 
preparation of mushrooms: "Put a lump of butter in a chafing dish (or 
a saucepan) and a slice of Spanish onion and the mushrooms minus the 
stems; let them simmer until they are all deliciously tender and the 
juice has run from them—about twenty minutes should be enough—then 
add a cupful of cream and let this boil. As a last touch squeeze in 
the juice of a lemon." When Luisa Tetrazzini was going mad with a 
flute in our vicinity she varied the monotony of her life by sending 
pages of her favourite recipes to the Sunday yellow press. 

Unfortunately, I neglected to make a collection of this series. A 
passion for cooking caused the death of Naldi, a buffo singer of the 
early Nineteenth Century. Michael Kelly tells the story: "His ill 
stars took him to Paris, where, one day, just before dinner, at his 
friend Garcia's house, in the year 1821, he was showing the method of 
cooking by steam, with a portable apparatus for that purpose; 
unfortunately, in consequence of some derangement of the machinery, an 
explosion took place, by which he was instantaneously killed." Almost 
everybody knows some story or other about a _virtuoso_, trapped into 



dining and asked to perform after dinner by his host. Kelly relates 
one of the first: "Fiseher, the great oboe player, whose minuet was 
then all the rage ... being very mueh pressed by a nobleman to sup 
with him after the opera, deelined the invitation, saying that he was 
usually much fatigued, and made it a rule never to go out after the 
evening's performance. The noble lord would, however, take no denial, 
and assured Fischer that he did not ask him professionally, but merely 
for the gratification of his society and conversation. Thus urged and 
encouraged, he went; he had not, however, been many minutes in the 
house of the consistent nobleman, before his lordship approached him, 
and said, 'I hope, Mr. Fischer, you have brought your oboe in your 
pocket.'—'No, my Lord,' said Fischer, 'my oboe never sups.' He turned 
on his heel, and instantly left the house, and no persuasion could 
ever induce him to return to it." You perhaps have heard rumours that 
Giuseppe Campanari prefers _spaghetti_ to Mozart, especially when he 
cooks it himself When this baritone was a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company his paraphernalia for preparing his favourite food went 
everywhere with him on tour. Heinrich Conried (or was it Maurice 
Grau?) once tried to take advantage of this weakness, according to a 
story often related by the late Algernon St. John Brenon. Campanari 
was to appear as Kothner in Die Meistersinger_, a character with no 
singing to do after the first act, although he appears in the 
procession in the third act. The singer told his impressario that he 
saw no reason why he should remain to the end and explained that he 
would leave his costume for a chorus man to don to represent him in 
the final episode. "What would the Master say?" demanded Conried, 
wringing his hands. "Would he approve of such a proceeding? No. That 
would not be truth! That would not be art!" Campanari was obdurate. 

The Herr Direktor became reflective. He was silent for a moment and 
then he continued: "If you will stay for the last act you will find in 
your room a little supper, a bottle of wine, and a box of cigars, 
which you may consume while you are waiting." In sooth when Campanari 
entered his dressing room after the first act of Wagner's comic opera 
he found that his director had kept his word.... The baritone ate the 
supper, drank the wine, put the cigars in his pocket... and went 
home! 

If some singers are good cooks it does not follow that all good cooks 
are singers. Benjamin Lumley, in his "Reminiscences of the Opera," 
tells the sad story of the Countess of Cannazaro's cook, which should 
serve as a lesson to housemaids who are desirous of becoming moving 
picture stars. "This worthy man, excellent no doubt as a _chef_, took 
it into his head that he was a vocalist of the highest order, and that 
he only wanted opportunity to earn musical distinction. His strange 
fancy came to the knowledge of Rubini, and it was arranged that a 
performance should take place in the morning, in which the cook's 
talent should be fairly tested. Certainly every chance was afforded 
him. Not only was he encouraged by Rubini and Lablache (whose gravity 
on the occasion was wonderful), but by a few others, Costa included. 



as instrumentalists. The failure was miserable, ridieulous, as 
everybody expected." Frederick Crowest describes a certain Count 
Castel de Maria who had a spit that played tunes, "and so regulated 
and indicated the condition of whatever was hung upon it to roast. By 
a singular mechanical contrivance this wonderful spit would strike up 
an appropriate tune whenever a joint had hung sufficiently long on its 
particular roast. Thus, Oh! the roast beef of Old England , when a 
sirloin had turned and hung its appointed time. At another air, a leg 
of mutton, a rAnglaise_ would be found excellent; while some other 
tune would indicate that a fowl a la Flamande_ was cooked to a nicety 
and needed removal from the fowl roast." 

To Crowest, too, I am indebted for a list of beverages and eatables 
which certain singers held in superstitious awe as capable of 
refreshing their voices. Formes swore by a pot of good porter and 
Wachtel is said to have trusted to the yolk of an egg beaten up with 
sugar to make sure of his high Cs. The Swedish tenor, Fabatt, declared 
that two salted cucumbers gave the voice the true metallic ring. 

Walter drank cold black coffee during a performance; Southeim took 
snuff and cold lemonade; Steger, beer; Niemann, champagne, slightly 
warmed, (Huneker once saw Niemann drinking cocktails from a beer 
glass; he sang Siegmund at the opera the next night); Tichatschek, 
mulled claret; Riibgam drank mead; Nachbaur ate bonbons; Arabanek 
believed in Gampoldskirchner wine. Mile. Brann-Brini took beer and 
_cafe au lait_, but she also firmly believed in champagne and would 
never dare venture the great duet in the fourth act of _Fes Huguenots_ 
without a bottle of Moet Cremant Rose. Giardini being asked his 
opinion of Banti, previous to her arrival in England, said; "She is 
the first singer in Italy and drinks a bottle of wine every day." 

Malibran believed in the efficacy of porter. She made her last 
appearances in opera in Balfe's Maid of Artois_ during the fall of 
1836 in Fondon. On the first night she was in anything but good 
physical condition and the author of "Musical Recollections of the 
Fast Half-Century" tells how she pulled herself through: "She 
remembered that an immense trial awaited her in the finale of the 
third act; and finding her strength giving way, she sent for Mr. Balfe 
and Mr. Bunn, and told them that unless they did as they were bid, 
after all the previous success, the end might result in failure; but 
she said, 'Manage to let me have a pot of porter somehow or other 
before I have to sing, and I will get you an encore which will bring 
down the house.' How to manage this was difficult; for the scene was 
so set that it seemed scarcely possible to hand her up 'the pewter' 
without its being witnessed by the audience. After much consultation, 
Malibran having been assured that her wish should be fulfilled, it was 
arranged that the pot of porter should be handed up to her through a 
trap in the stage at the moment when Jules had thrown himself on her 
body, supposing that life had fled; and Mr. Templeton was drilled into 
the manner in which he should so manage to conceal the necessary 
arrangement, that the audience would never suspect what was going on. 



At the right moment a friendly hand put the foaming pewter through the 
stage, to be swallowed at a draught, and suecess was won!... Malibran, 
however, had not overestimated her own strength. She knew that it 
wanted but this fillip to earry her through. She had resolved to have 
an encore, and she had it, in such a fashion as made the roof of 'Old 
Drury' ring as it had never rung before. On the repetition of the 
opera and afterwards, a different arrangement of the stage was made, 
and a property calabash containing a pot of porter was used; but 
although the same result was constantly won, Malibran always said it 
was not half so 'nice,' nor did her anything like the good it would 
have done if she could only have had it out of the pewter." Clara 
Louise Kellogg in her very lively "Memoirs" publishes a similar tale 
of another singer: "It was told of Grisi that when she was growing old 
and severe exertion told on her she always, after her fall as Lucrezia 
Borgia, drank a glass of beer sent up to her through the floor, lying 
with her back half turned to the audience." Miss Kellogg complains of 
the breaths of the tenors she sang with: "Stigelli usually exhaled an 
aroma of lager beer; while the good Mazzoleni invariably ate from one 
to two pounds of cheese the day he was to sing. He said it 
strengthened his voice. Many of them affected garlic." It is 
necessary, of course, that a singer should know what foods agree with 
him. He must keep himself in excellent physical condition: small 
wonder that many artists are superstitious in this regard. 

Charles Santley, who was so fond of eating and drinking himself, 
offers some excellent advice on the subject in "Student and Singer": 
"How the voice is produced or where, except that it is through the 
passage of the throat, is unimportant; it is reasonable to say that 
the passage must be kept clear, otherwise the sound proceeding from it 
will not be clear. I have known many instances of singers undergoing 
very disagreeable operations on their throats for chronic diseases of 
various descriptions; now, my observation and experience assure me 
that, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the root of the evil is 
chronic inattention to food and raiment. It is a common thing to hear 
a singer say, 'I never touch such-and-such food on the days I sing.' 

My dear young friend, unless you are an absolute idiot, you would not 
partake of anything on the days you sing which might disagree with 
you, or over-tax your digestive powers; it is on the days you do not 
sing you ought more particularly to exercise your judgment and 
self-denial. I do not offer the pinched-up pilgarlic who dines off a 
wizened apple and a crust of bread as a model for imitation; at the 
same time, I warn you seriously against following the example of the 
gobbling glutton who swallows every dish that tempts his palate." 

Rossini, after he had composed Guillaume Tell_, retired. He was 
thirty-seven, a man in perfect health, and he lived thirty-nine years 
longer, to the age of seventy-six, yet he never wrote another opera, 
hardly indeed did he dip his pen in ink at all. These facts have 
seriously disconcerted his biographers, who are at a loss to assign 



reasons for his actions. W. F. Apthorp gives us an ingenious 
explanation in "The Opera Past and Present." He says that after _Tell_ 
Rossini's pride would not allow him to return to his earlier Italian 
manner, while the hard work needed to produce more _Tells_ was more 
than his laziness could stomach.... Perhaps, but it must be remembered 
that Rossini did not retire to his library or his music room, but to 
his kitchen. The simple explanation is that he preferred cooking to 
composing, a fact easy to believe (I myself vastly prefer cooking to 
writing). He could cook _risotto_ better than any one else he knew. He 
was dubbed a "hippopotamus in trousers," and for six years before he 
died he could not see his toes, he was so fat. Sir Arthur Sullivan 
relates an anecdote which shows that Rossini was conscious of his 
grossness. Once in Paris Sullivan introduced Chorley to Rossini, when 
the Italian said, "_Je vois, avec plaisir, que monsieur n'a pas de 
ventre ." Chorley indeed was noticeably slender. Rossini could write 
more easily, so his biographers tell us, when he was under the 
influence of champagne or some light wine. His provision merchant once 
begged him for an autographed portrait. The composer gave it to him 
with the inscription, "To my stomach's best friend." The tradesman 
used this souvenir as an advertisement and largely increased his 
business thereby, as such a testimonial from such an acknowledged 
epicure had a very definite value. J. B. Weckerlin asserts that when 
Rossini dined at the Rothschild's he first went to the kitchen to pay 
his respects to the _chef_, to look over the menu, and even to discuss 
the various dishes, after which he ascended to the drawing room to 
greet the family of the rich banker. Mme. Alboni told Weckerlin that 
Rossini had dedicated a piece of music to the Rothschild's _chef_. 

Anfossi, we are informed, could compose only when he was surrounded by 
smoking fowls and Bologna sausages; their fumes seemed to inflame his 
imagination, to feed his muse; his brain was stimulated first through 
his nose and then through his stomach. When Gluck wrote music he 
betook himself to the open fields, accompanied by at least two bottles 
of champagne. Salieri told Michael Kelly that a comic opera of Gluck's 
being performed at the Elector Palatine's theatre, at Schwetzingen, 
his Electoral Highness was struck with the music, and inquired who had 
composed it; on being informed that he was an honest German who loved 
old wine_, his Highness immediately ordered him a tun of Hock. 
Beethoven, on the contrary, seems to have fed on his thoughts 
occasionally, although there is evidence that he was not only a good 
eater but also a good cook (the mothers of both Beethoven and Schubert 
were cooks in domestic service). There is a story related of him that 
about the time he was composing the Sixth Symphony_ he walked into a 
Viennese restaurant and ordered dinner. While it was being prepared, 
he became involved in thought, and when the waiter returned to serve 
him, he said: "Thank you, I have dined!" laid the price of the dinner 
on the table, and took his departure. Gretry, too, lost his appetite 
when he was composing. There are numerous references to eating and 
drinking in Mendelssohn's letters. His particular preferences. 



according to Sir George Grove, were for riee milk and eherry pie. 
Dussek was a famous eater, and it is said that his ruling passion 
eventually killed him. His patron, the Prinee of Benevento, paid the 
eomposer eight hundred napoleons a year, with a free table for three 
persons, at whieh, as a matter of fact, one person usually presided. A 
musical historian tells us that in the summer of 1797 he was dining 
with three friends at the Ship Tavern in Greenwieh, when the waiter 
eame and laid a eloth for one person at the next table, plaeing 
thereon a dish of boiled eels, one of fried flounders, a bowled fowl, 
a dish of veal cutlets, and a eouple of tarts. Then Dussek entered and 
made away with the lot, leaving but the bones! In W. T. Parke's 
"Musieal Memoirs" justiee is done to the appetite of one C. F. 
Baumgarten, for many years leader of the band and eomposer at Covent 
Garden Theatre. Onee at supper after the play he and a friend ate a 
full-grown hare between them. He would never eondescend to drink out 
of anything but a quart pot. On one oeeasion, at the request of his 
friends, Baumgarten was weighed before and after dinner. There was 
eight pounds differenee! William Shield, the composer who wrote many 
operas for Covent Garden Theatre, beginning aptly enough with one 
ealled The Fliteh of Baeon_, was something of an eater. Parke tells 
how at a dinner one evening there was a braee of partridges. The 
hostess handed Shield one of these to earve and absent-mindedly he set 
to and finished it, while the other guests were foreed to make shift 
with the other partridge. Handel was a great eater. He was ealled the 
"Saxon Giant," as a tribute to his genius, but the phrase might have 
had a satirical reference to his enormous bulk. Intending to dine one 
day at a eertain tavern, he ordered beforehand a dinner for three. At 
the hour appointed he sat down to the table and expressed astonishment 
that the dinner was not brought up. The waiter explained that he would 
begin serving when the eompany arrived. "Den pring up de tinner 
brestissimo," replied Handel, "I am de gombany." Lulli never forsook 
the _easserole_. Paganini was as good a eook as he was a violinist. 

Parke tells a story of Weiehsell, not too celebrated a musician, but 
the father of Mrs. Billington and Charles Weiehsell, the violinist: 

"He would oeeasionally supersede the labours of his eook, and pass a 
whole day in preparing his favourite dish, rump-steaks, for the 
stewing pan; and after the delieious viand had been placed on the 
dinner-table, together with early green peas of high priee, if it 
happened that the sauee was not to his liking he has been known to 
throw rump-steaks, and green peas, and all, out of the window, whilst 
his wife and ehildren thought themselves fortunate in not being thrown 
after them." 

Is there a eooking theme in _Siegfried_ to deseribe Mime's brewing? 
Lavignac and others, who have listed the _Ring motive , have negleeted 
to eatalogue it, but it is mentioned by Old Fogy. Praotieally a whole 
aet is taken up in _Louise_ with the preparation for and eonsumption 
of a dinner. Searpia eats in _Tosea_ and the heroine kills him with a 
table knife. There is mueh talk of food in Hansel und Gretel and 



there is a supper in The Merry Wives of Windsor . There are drinking 
songs in Don Giovanni_, Luerezia Borgia_, _Hamlet_, La Traviata_, 

Girofle-Girofla .... The reference to whiskey and soda in Madama 
Butterfly_ is celebrated. J. E. Cox, the author of "Musical 
Recollections," describes Herr Pischek in the supper scene of Don 
Giovanni_ as "out-heroding Herod by swallowing glass after glass of 
champagne like a sot, and gnawing the drumstick of a fowl, which he 
held across his mouth with his lingers, just as any of his own 
middle-class countrymen may be seen any day of the week all the year 
round at the _mit-tag_ or _abend-essen_ feeding at one of their 
largely frequented tables-d'hote ." Eating or drinking on the stage 
is always fraught with danger, as Charles Santley once discovered 
during Papageno's supper scene in The Magic Plute_: "The supper which 
Tamino commands for the hungry Papageno consisted of pasteboard 
imitations of good things, but the cup contained real wine, a small 
draught of which I found refreshing on a hot night in July, amid the 
dust and heat of the stage. On the occasion in question I was putting 
the cup to lips, when I heard somebody call to me from the wings; I 
felt very angry at the interruption, and was just about to swallow the 
wine when I heard an anxious call not to drink. Suspecting something 
was wrong, I pretended to drink, and deposited the cup on the table. 
Immediately after the scene I made inquiries about the reason for the 
caution I received, and was informed that as each night the 
carpenters, who had no right to it, finished what remained of the wine 
before the property men, whose perquisite it was, could lay hold of 
the cup, the latter, to give their despoilers a lesson, had mingled 
castor-oil with my drink!" 

A young husband of my acquaintance once bemoaned to me the fact that 
his wife seemed destined to become a great singer. "She is such a 
remarkable cook!" he explained to account for his despondency. I 
reassured him: "She will cook with renewed energy when she begins to 
sing _Sieghnde_ and _Tosca_.... She will practise _Vissi d'Arte_ over 
the gumbo soup and Du herstes Wunder ! while the Erankfurters are 
sizzling. Her trills, her chromatic scales, and her messa di voce_ 
will come right in the kitchen; she will equalize her scale and learn 
to breathe correctly bending over the oven. It is even likely that she 
will improve her knowledge of _portamento_ while she is washing 
dishes. When she can prepare a succulent roast suckling pig she will 
be able to sing Ocean, thou mighty monster ! and she will understand 
_Abscheulicher_ when she understands the mysteries of old-fashioned 
strawberry shortcake. If you hear her shrieking Suicidio ! invoking 
Agamemnon, or appealing to the Casta Diva_ among the kettles and pots 
be not alarmed.... Eor the love you bear of good food, man, do not 
discourage your wife's ambition. The more she loves to sing, the 
better she will cook!" 

July 17, 1917._ 



OUR LAND 

by Langston Hughes 
Opportunity - 1924 


We should have a land of sun, 

Of gorgeous sun, 

And a land of fragrant water 

Where the twilight is a soft bandanna handkerchief 

Of rose and gold. 

And not this land 
Where life is cold. 

We should have a land of trees. 

Of tall thick trees. 

Bowed down with chattering parrots 
Brilliant as the day. 

And not this land where birds are gray 

Ah, we should have a land of joy. 

Of love and joy and wine and song. 

And not this land where joy is wrong. 


SONNET X. 


As to a child, I talked my heart asleep 
With empty promise of the coming day. 

And it slept rather for my words made sleep 
Than from a thought of what their sense did say. 
For did it care for sense, would it not wake 
And question closer to the morrow’s pleasure? 
Would it not edge nearer my words, to take 
The promise in the meting of its measure? 

So, if it slept, ’twas that it cared but for 
The present sleepy use of promised joy. 
Thanking the fruit but for the force ome flower 
Which the less active senses best enjoy. 

Thus with deceit do I detain the heart 
Of which deceit’s self knows itself a part. 


The Project Gutenberg EBook of 35 Sonnets by Fernando Pessoa 







SHOULD ANY SOUL HAVE THE GIFT OF WINGS ... (i9i8) 

MapHHa LI,BeTaeBa 

by Marina Tsvetaeva, translated from Russian by Wikisource 


Should any soul have the gift of wings 
Chamber and hall will not stay their swings 
They shall not quail at a horde or host... 

Two in this world have my loathing most: 

- How do the twain seem so like each other! - 
Glut of the sated and famished hunger 


VOETAIRE AND FREDERICK THE GREAT 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Books and Characters, by Lytton Strachey 


At the present time,[6] when it is so difficult to think of anything but 
of what is and what will be, it may yet be worth while to cast 
occasionally a glance backward at what was. Such glances may at least 
prove to have the humble merit of being entertaining: they may even be 
instructive as well. Certainly it would be a mistake to forget that 
Frederick the Great once lived in Germany. Nor is it altogether useless 
to remember that a curious old gentleman, extremely thin, extremely 
active, and heavily bewigged, once decided that, on the whole, it would 
be as well for him _not_ to live in France. For, just as modern Germany 
dates from the accession of Frederick to the throne of Prussia, so 
modern France dates from the establishment of Voltaire on the banks of 
the Fake of Geneva. The intersection of those two momentous lives forms 
one of the most curious and one of the most celebrated incidents in 
history. To English readers it is probably best known through the few 
brilliant paragraphs devoted to it by Macaulay; though Carlyle's 
masterly and far more elaborate narrative is familiar to every lover of 
The History of Friedrich II_. Since Carlyle wrote, however, fifty years 
have passed. New points of view have arisen, and a certain amount of new 
material—including the valuable edition of the correspondence between 
Voltaire and Frederick published from the original documents in the 
Archives at Berlin—has become available. It seems, therefore, in spite 
of the familiarity of the main outlines of the story, that another rapid 
review of it will not be out of place. 

Voltaire was forty-two years of age, and already one of the most famous 
men of the day, when, in August 1736, he received a letter from the 
Crown Prince of Prussia. This letter was the first in a correspondence 





which was to last, with a few remarkable intervals, for a spaee of over 
forty years. It was written by a young man of twenty-four, of whose 
personal qualities very little was known, and whose importanee seemed to 
lie simply in the faet that he was heir-apparent to one of the seeondary 
European monarchies. Voltaire, however, was not the man to turn up his 
nose at royalty, in whatever form it might present itself; and it was 
moreover elear that the young prinee had pieked up at least a smattering 
of Freneh eulture, that he was genuinely anxious to beeome aequainted 
with the tendencies of modern thought, and, above all, that his 
admiration for the author of the _Henriade_ and _Zaire_ was unbounded. 

La douceur et le support [wrote Frederick] que vous marquez pour 
tous ceux qui se vouent aux arts et aux sciences, me font esperer 
que vous ne m 'exclurez pas du nombre de ceux que vous trouvez 
dignes de vos instructions. Je nomme ainsi votre commerce de 
lettres, qui ne pent etre que profitable d tout etre peasant. J'ose 
meme avancer, sans deroger au merite d'autrui, que dans I'univers 
entier il n'y auraitpas d'exception a faire de ceux dont vous ne 
pourriez etre le maitre. 

The great man was aecordingly delighted; he replied with all that 
graeeful affability of which he was a master, deelared that his 
eorrespondent was 'un prinee philosophe qui rendra les hommes heureux,' 
and showed that he meant business by plunging at once into a diseussion 
of the metaphysical doctrines of'le sieur Wolf,' whom Frederick had 
commended as 'le plus celebre philosophe de nos jours.' For the next 
four years the eorrespondenee eontinued on the lines thus laid down. It 
was a eorrespondenee between a master and a pupil: Frederick, his 
passions divided between German philosophy and Freneh poetry, poured out 
with equal eopiousness disquisitions upon Free Will and la raison 
suffisante_, odes _sur la Flatterie_, and epistles _sur I'Humanite , 
while Voltaire kept the ball rolling with no less enormous 
philosophieal replies, together with minute eriticisms of His Royal 
Highness's mistakes in Freneh metre and French orthography. Thus, though 
the interest of these early letters must have been intense to the young 
Prinee, they have far too little personal flavour to be anything but 
extremely tedious to the reader of to-day. Only very oecasionally is it 
possible to deteet, amid the long and careful periods, some faint signs 
of feeling or of eharaeter. Voltaire's _empressement_ seems to take on, 
onee or twice, the eolours of something like a real enthusiasm; and one 
notiees that, after two years, Frederick's letters begin no longer with 
'Monsieur' but with 'Mon cher ami,' which glides at last insensibly into 
'Mon eher Voltaire'; though the eareful poet eontinues with his 
'Monseigneur' throughout. Then, on one oeeasion, Frederiek makes a 
little avowal, which reads oddly in the light of future events. 


Souffrez [he says] que]e vous fasse mon caractere, afin que vous 
ne vous y mepreniezplus ... J'aipeu de merite etpeu de savoir; 
mats j'ai beaucoup de bonne volonte, et un fonds inepuisable 



d'estime et d'amitie pour les personnes d'une vertu distinguee, et 
avec cela je suis capable de toute la Constance que la vraie amitie 
exige. J'ai assez de jugement pour vous rendre toute la justice que 
vous meritez; mats je n 'en ai pas assez pour m 'empecher de faire de 
mauvais vers. 

But this is exceptional; as a rule, elaborate compliments take the place 
of personal confessions; and, while Voltaire is never tired of comparing 
Frederick to Apollo, Alcibiades, and the youthful Marcus Aurelius, of 
proclaiming the rebirth of 'les talents de Virgile et les vertus 
d'Auguste,' or of declaring that 'Socrate ne m'est rien, c'est Frederic 
que j'aime,' the Crown Prince is on his side ready with an equal flow of 
protestations, which sometimes rise to singular heights. 'Ne croyez 
pas,' he says, 'que je pousse mon scepticisime a outrance ... Je crois, 
par exemple, qu'il n'y a qu'un Dieu et qu'un Voltaire dans le monde; je 
crois encore que ce Dieu avait besoin dans ce siecle d'un Voltaire pour 
le rendre aimable.' Decidedly the Prince's compliments were too 
emphatic, and the poet's too ingenious; as Voltaire himself said 
afterwards, 'les epithetes ne nous coutaient rien'; yet neither was 
without a little residue of sincerity. Frederick's admiration bordered 
upon the sentimental; and Voltaire had begun to allow himself to hope 
that some day, in a provincial German court, there might be found a 
crowned head devoting his life to philosophy, good sense, and the love 
of letters. Both were to receive a curious awakening. 

In 1740 Frederick became King of Prussia, and a new epoch in the 
relations between the two men began. The next ten years were, on both 
sides, years of growing disillusionment. Voltaire very soon discovered 
that his phrase about 'un prince philosophe qui rendra les hommes 
heureux' was indeed a phrase and nothing more. His _prince philosophe_ 
started out on a career of conquest, plunged all Europe into war, and 
turned Prussia into a great military power. Frederick, it appeared, was 
at once a far more important and a far more dangerous phenomenon than 
Voltaire had suspected. And, on the other hand, the matured mind of the 
King was not slow to perceive that the enthusiasm of the Prince needed a 
good deal of qualification. This change of view, was, indeed, remarkably 
rapid. Nothing is more striking than the alteration of the tone in 
Frederick's correspondence during the few months which followed his 
accession; the voice of the raw and inexperienced youth is heard no 
more, and its place is taken—at once and for ever—by the 
self-contained caustic utterance of an embittered man of the world. In 
this transformation it was only natural that the wondrous figure of 
Voltaire should lose some of its glitter—especially since Frederick now 
began to have the opportunity of inspecting that figure in the flesh 
with his own sharp eyes. The friends met three or four times, and it is 
noticeable that after each meeting there is a distinct coolness on the 
part of Frederick. He writes with a sudden brusqueness to accuse 
Voltaire of showing about his manuscripts, which, he says, had only been 
sent him on the condition of un secret inviolable. He writes to Jordan 



complaining of Voltaire's avarice in very stringent terms. 


'Ton avare 

boira la lie de son insatiable desir de s'enrichir ... Son apparition de 
six jours me coutera par journee cinq cent cinquante ecus. C'est bien 
payer un fou; jamais bouffon de grand seigneur n'eut depareils gages.' 
He declares that 'la cervelle du poete est aussi legere que le style de 
ses ouvrages,' and remarks sarcastically that he is indeed a man 
_extraordinaire en tout_. 

Yet, while his opinion of Voltaire's eharaeter was rapidly growing more 
and more severe, his admiration of his talents remained undiminished. 

For, though he had dropped metaphysies when he came to the throne, 
Frederiek eould never drop his passion for Freneh poetry; he reeognised 
in Voltaire the unapproaehable master of that absorbing art; and for 
years he had made up his mind that, some day or other, he would 
_posseder_—for so he put it—the author of the _Henriade_, would keep 
him at Berlin as the brightest ornament of his eourt, and, above all, 
would have him always ready at hand to put the final polish on his own 
verses. In the autumn of 1743 it seemed for a moment that his wish would 
be gratified. Voltaire spent a visit of several weeks in Berlin; he was 
dazzled by the graeiousness of his reeeption and the splendour of his 
surroundings; and he began to listen to the honeyed overtures of the 
Prussian Majesty. The great obstaele to Frederiek's desire was 
Voltaire's relationship with Madame du Chatelet. He had lived with her 
for more than ten years; he was attached to her by all the ties of 
friendship and gratitude; he had eonstantly deelared that he would never 
leave her—no, not for all the seduetions of prinees. She would, it is 
true, have been willing to aeeompany Voltaire to Berlin; but such a 
solution would by no means have suited Frederiek. He was not fond of 
ladies—even of ladies like Madame du Chatelet—learned enough to 
translate Newton and to diseuss by the hour the nieeties of the 
Leibnitzian philosophy; and he had determined to _posseder_ Voltaire 
either eompletely or not at all. Voltaire, in spite of repeated 
temptations, had remained faithful; but now, for the first time, poor 
Madame du Chatelet began to be seriously alarmed. His letters from 
Berlin grew fewer and fewer, and more and more ambiguous; she knew 
nothing of his plans; 'il est ivre absolumenf she burst out in her 
distress to d'Argental, one of his oldest friends. By every post she 
dreaded to learn at last that he had deserted her for ever. But suddenly 
Voltaire returned. The spell of Berlin had been broken, and he was at 
her feet once more. 

What had happened was highly eharaeteristie both of the Poet and of the 
King. Each had tried to play a triek on the other, and each had found 
the other out. The Freneh Government had been anxious to obtain an 
insight into the diplomatie intentions of Frederiek, in an unolfieial 
way; Voltaire had offered his serviees, and it had been agreed that he 
should write to Frederick declaring that he was obliged to leave Franee 



for a time owing to the hostility of a member of the Government, the 
Bishop of Mirepoix, and asking for Frederiek's hospitality. Frederiek 
had not been taken in; though he had not disentangled the whole plot, he 
had pereeived elearly enough that Voltaire's visit was in reality that 
of an agent of the Freneh Government; he also thought he saw an 
opportunity of securing the desire of his heart. Voltaire, to give 
verisimilitude to his story, had, in his letter to Frederick, loaded the 
Bishop of Mirepoix with ridicule and abuse; and Frederick now secretly 
sent this letter to Mirepoix himself His calculation was that Mirepoix 
would be so outraged that he would make it impossible for Voltaire ever 
to return to France; and in that case—well, Voltaire would have no 
other course open to him but to stay where he was, in Berlin, and Madame 
du Chatelet would have to make the best of it. Of course, Frederick's 
plan failed, and Voltaire was duly informed by Mirepoix of what had 
happened. He was naturally very angry. He had been almost induced to 
stay in Berlin of his own accord, and now he found that his host had 
been attempting, by means of treachery and intrigue, to force him to 
stay there whether he liked it or not. It was a long time before he 
forgave Frederick. But the King was most anxious to patch up the 
quarrel; he still could not abandon the hope of ultimately securing 
Voltaire; and besides, he was now possessed by another and a more 
immediate desire—to be allowed a glimpse of that famous and scandalous 
work which Voltaire kept locked in the innermost drawer of his cabinet 
and revealed to none but the most favoured of his intimates— La 
Pucelle_. 

Accordingly the royal letters became more frequent and more flattering 
than ever; the royal hand cajoled and implored. 

'Ne me faites point 

injustice sur mon caractere; d'ailleurs il vous estpermis de badiner 
sur mon sujet comme il vous plaira.' ' La Pucelle! La Pucelle! La 
PuceUe!_ et encore La Pucelle_!' he exclaims. 'Pour Vamour de Dieu, 
ou plus encore pour Vamour de vous-meme, envoyez-la-moi.' 

And at last Voltaire was softened. He sent off a few fragments of his 
Pucelle—just enough to whet Frederick's appetite—and he declared 
himself reconciled, 'Je vous ai aime tendrement,' he wrote in March 
1749; 'j'ai etc fache contre vous, je vous ai pardonne, et actuellement 
je vous aime a la folic.' Within a year of this date his situation had 
undergone a complete change. Madame du Chatelet was dead; and his 
position at Versailles, in spite of the friendship of Madame de 
Pompadour, had become almost as impossible as he had pretended it to 
have been in 1743. Frederick eagerly repeated his invitation; and this 
time Voltaire did not refuse. He was careful to make a very good 
bargain; obliged Frederick to pay for his journey; and arrived at Berlin 
in July 1750. He was given rooms in the royal palaces both at Berlin and 
Potsdam; he was made a Court Chamberlain, and received the Order of 
Merit, together with a pension of £800 a year. These arrangements caused 
considerable amusement in Paris; and for some days hawkers, carrying 



prints of Voltaire dressed in furs, and erying 'Voltaire le prussien! 

Six sols le fameux prussien!' were to be seen walking up and down the 
Quays. 

The curious drama that followed, with its farcical [Greek: peripeteia] 
and its tragi-comic denouement , can hardly be understood without a 
brief consideration of the feelings and intentions of the two chief 
actors in it. The position of Frederick is comparatively plain. He had 
now completely thrown aside the last lingering remnants of any esteem 
which he may once have entertained for the character of Voltaire. He 
frankly thought him a scoundrel. In September 1749, less than a year 
before Voltaire's arrival, and at the very period of Frederick's most 
urgent invitations, we find him using the following language in a letter 
to Algarotti: 'Voltaire vient de faire un tour qui est indigne.' (He had 
been showing to all his friends a garbled copy of one of Frederick's 
letters). 

II meriterait d'etre fleurdelise au Parnasse. C'est bien dommage 
qu'une dme aussi Idche soit unie d un aussi beau genie. II a les 
gentillesses et les malices d'un singe. Je vous conterai ce que 
c'est, lorsque je vous reverrai; cependant je ne ferai semblant de 
rien, car j'en ai besoin pour I'etude de I'elocution frangaise. On 
pent apprendre de bonnes choses d'un scelerat. Je veux savoir son 
frangais; que m'importe sa morale? Get homme a trouve le moyen de 
reunir tons les contraires. On admire son esprit, en meme temps 
qu'on meprise son caractere. 

There is no ambiguity about this. Voltaire was a scoundrel; but he was a 
scoundrel of genius. He would make the best possible teacher of 
I'elocution frangaise', therefore it was necessary that he should come 
and live in Berlin. But as for anything more—as for any real 
interchange of sympathies, any genuine feeling of friendliness, of 
respect, or even of regard—all that was utterly out of the question. 

The avowal is cynical, no doubt; but it is at any rate straightforward, 
and above all it is peculiarly devoid of any trace of self-deception. In 
the face of these trenchant sentences, the view of Frederick's attitude 
which is suggested so assiduously by Carlyle—that he was the victim of 
an elevated misapprehension, that he was always hoping for the best, and 
that, when the explosion came he was very much surprised and profoundly 
disappointed—becomes obviously untenable. If any man ever acted with 
his eyes wide open, it was Frederick when he invited Voltaire to Berlin. 

Yet, though that much is clear, the letter to Algarotti betrays, in more 
than one direction, a very singular state of mind. A warm devotion to 
I'elocution fran 9 aise_ is easy enough to understand; but Frederick's 
devotion was much more than warm; it was so absorbing and so intense 
that it left him no rest until, by hook or by crook, by supplication, or 
by trickery, or by paying down hard cash, he had obtained the close and 
constant proximity of—what?—of a man whom he himself described as a 



'singe' and a 'scelerat,' a man of base soul and despicable character. 

And Frederick appears to see nothing surprising in this. He takes it 
quite as a matter of course that he should be, not merely willing, but 
delighted to run all the risks involved by Voltaire's undoubted roguery, 
so long as he can be sure of benefiting from Voltaire's no less 
undoubted mastery of French versification. This is certainly strange; 
but the explanation of it lies in the extraordinary vogue—a vogue, 
indeed, so extraordinary that it is very difficult for the modem reader 
to realise it—enjoyed throughout Europe by French culture and 
literature during the middle years of the eighteenth century. Frederick 
was merely an extreme instance of a universal fact. Like all Germans of 
any education, he habitually wrote and spoke in French; like every lady 
and gentleman from Naples to Edinburgh, his life was regulated by the 
social conventions of Erance; like every amateur of letters from Madrid 
to St. Petersburg, his whole conception of literary taste, his whole 
standard of literary values, was Erench. To him, as to the vast majority 
of his contemporaries, the very essence of civilisation was concentrated 
in Erench literature, and especially in Erench poetry; and Erench poetry 
meant to him, as to his contemporaries, that particular kind of Erench 
poetry which had come into fashion at the court of Eouis XIV. Eor this 
curious creed was as narrow as it was all-pervading. The Grand Siecle_ 
was the Church Infallible; and it was heresy to doubt the Gospel of 
Boileau. 

Erederick's library, still preserved at Potsdam, shows us what 
literature meant in those days to a cultivated man: it is composed 
entirely of the Erench Classics, of the works of Voltaire, and of the 
masterpieces of antiquity translated into eighteenth-century Erench. But 
Erederick was not content with mere appreciation; he too would create; 
he would write alexandrines on the model of Racine, and madrigals after 
the manner of Chaulieu; he would press in person into the sacred 
sanctuary, and burn incense with his own hands upon the inmost shrine. 
It was tme that he was a foreigner; it was tme that his knowledge of 
the Erench language was incomplete and incorrect; but his sense of his 
own ability urged him forward, and his indefatigable pertinacity kept 
him at his strange task throughout the whole of his life. He filled 
volumes, and the contents of those volumes afford probably the most 
complete illustration in literature of the very trite proverb—_Poeta 
nascitur, non fit_. The spectacle of that heavy German Muse, with her 
feet crammed into pointed slippers, executing, with incredible 
conscientiousness, now the stately measure of a Versailles minuet, and 
now the spritely steps of a Parisian jig, would be either ludicrous or 
pathetic—one hardly knows which—were it not so certainly neither the 
one nor the other, but simply dreary with an unutterable dreariness, 
from which the eyes of men avert themselves in shuddering dismay. 
Erederick himself felt that there was something wrong—something, but 
not really very much. All that was wanted was a little expert advice; 
and obviously Voltaire was the man to supply it—Voltaire, the one true 
heir of the Great Age, the dramatist who had revived the glories of 



Racine (did not Frederick's tears flow almost as eopiously over 
_Mahomet_ as over _Britannicus_?), the epic poet who had eclipsed Homer 
and Virgil (had not Frederiek every right to judge, sinee he had read 
the 'Iliad' in French prose and the 'Aeneid' in French verse?), the 
lyric master whose odes and whose epistles oeeasionally even surpassed 
(Frederick Confessed it with amazement) those of the Marquis de la Fare. 
Voltaire, there could be no doubt, would do just what was needed; he 
would know how to squeeze in a little further the waist of the German 
Calliope, to apply with his deft fingers precisely the right dab of 
rouge to her cheeks, to instil into her movements the last _nuances_ of 
correet deportment. And, if he did that, of what eonsequence were the 
blemishes of his personal charaeter? 'On pent apprendre de bonnes ehoses 
d'un scelerat.' 

And, besides, though Voltaire might be a rogue, Frederick felt quite 
convineed that he could keep him in order. A craek or two of the 
master's whip—a coldness in the royal demeanour, a hint at a stoppage 
of the pension—and the monkey would put an end to his trieks soon 
enough. It never seems to have oeeurred to Frederick that the possession 
of genius might imply a quality of spirit whieh was not that of an 
ordinary man. This was his great, his fundamental error. It was the 
ingenuous error of a cynic. He knew that he was under no delusion as to 
Voltaire's faults, and so he supposed that he could be under no delusion 
as to his merits. He innoeently imagined that the capaeity for great 
writing was something that eould be as easily separated from the owner 
of it as a hat or a glove. 'C'est bien dommage qu'une dme aussi Idche 
soit unie d un aussi beau genie.' _C'est bien dommage_!—as if there was 
nothing more extraordinary in such a combination than that of a pretty 
woman and an ugly dress. And so Frederiek held his whip a little 
tighter, and reminded himself once more that, in spite of that beau 
genie_, it was a monkey that he had to deal with. But he was wrong: it 
was not a monkey; it was a devil, whieh is a very different thing. 

A devil—or perhaps an angel? One cannot be quite sure. For, amid the 
complexities of that extraordinary spirit, where good and evil were so 
mysteriously interwoven, where the elements of darkness and the elements 
of light lay crowded together in sueh ever-deepening ambiguity, fold 
within fold, the elearer the vision the greater the bewilderment, the 
more impartial the judgment the profounder the doubt. But one thing at 
least is certain: that spirit, whether it was admirable or whether it 
was odious, was moved by a terrific force. Frederiek had failed to 
realise this; and indeed, though Voltaire was fifty-six when he went to 
Berlin, and though his whole life had been spent in a blaze of 
publicity, there was still not one of his contemporaries who understood 
the true nature of his genius; it was perhaps hidden even from himself 
He had reached the threshold of old age, and his life's work was still 
before him; it was not as a writer of tragedies and epics that he was to 
take his place in the world. Was he, in the depths of his consciousness, 
aware that this was so? Did some obscure instinct urge him forward, at 



this late hour, to break with the ties of a lifetime, and rush forth 
into the unknown? 

What his preeise motives were in embarking upon the Berlin adventure it 
is very difficult to say. It is true that he was disgusted with 
Paris—he was ill-received at Court, and he was pestered by endless 
literary quarrels and jealousies; it would be very pleasant to show his 
countrymen that he had other strings to his bow, that, if they did not 
appreciate him, Frederick the Great did. It is true, too, that he 
admired Frederick's intellect, and that he was flattered by his favour. 

'll avait de I'esprit,' he said afterwards, 'des graces, et, de plus, il 
etait roi; ce qui fait toujours une grande seduction, attendu la 
faiblesse humaine.' His vanity could not resist the prestige of a royal 
intimacy; and no doubt he relished to the full even the increased 
consequence which came to him with his Chamberlain's key and his 
order—to say nothing of the addition of £800 to his income. Yet, on the 
other hand, he was very well aware that he was exchanging freedom for 
servitude, and that he was entering into a bargain with a man who would 
make quite sure that he was getting his money's worth; and he knew in 
his heart that he had something better to do than to play, however 
successfully, the part of a courtier. Nor was he personally attached to 
Frederick; he was personally attached to no one on earth. Certainly he 
had never been a man of feeling, and now that he was old and hardened by 
the uses of the world he had grown to be completely what in essence he 
always was—a fighter, without tenderness, without scruples, and without 
remorse. No, he went to Berlin for his own purposes—however dubious 
those purposes may have been. 

And it is curious to observe that in his correspondence with his niece, 
Madame Denis, whom he had left behind him at the head of his Paris 
establishment and in whom he confided—in so far as he can be said to 
have confided in anyone—he repeatedly states that there is nothing 
permanent about his visit to Berlin. At first he declares that he is 
only making a stay of a few weeks with Frederick, that he is going on to 
Italy to visit 'sa Saintete' and to inspect 'la ville souterraine,' that 
he will be back in Paris in the autumn. The autumn comes, and the roads 
are too muddy to travel by; he must wait till the winter, when they will 
be frozen hard. Winter comes, and it is too cold to move; but he will 
certainly return in the spring. Spring comes, and he is on the point of 
finishing his Siecle de Louis XIV_.; he really must wait just a few 
weeks more. The book is published; but then how can he appear in Paris 
until he is quite sure of its success? And so he lingers on, delaying 
and prevaricating, until a whole year has passed, and still he lingers 
on, still he is on the point of going, and still he does not go. 

Meanwhile, to all appearances, he was definitely fixed, a salaried 
official, at Frederick's court; and he was writing to all his other 
friends, to assure them that he had never been so happy, that he could 
see no reason why he should ever come away. What were his true 
intentions? Could he himself have said? Had he perhaps, in some secret 



corner of his brain, into which even he hardly dared to look, a 
premonition of the future? At times, in this Berlin adventure, he seems 
to resemble some great buzzing fly, shooting suddenly into a room 
through an open window and dashing frantieally from side to side; when 
all at onee, as suddenly, he swoops away and out through another window 
whieh opens in quite a different direetion, towards wide and flowery 
fields; so that perhaps the reekless ereature knew where he was going 
after all. 

In any ease, it is evident to the impartial observer that Voltaire's 
visit eould only have ended as it did—in an explosion. The elements of 
the situation were too eombustible for any other eonelusion. When two 
eonfirmed egotists deeide, for purely selfish reasons, to set up house 
together, everyone knows what will happen. For some time their sense of 
mutual advantage may induee them to tolerate eaeh other, but sooner or 
later human nature will assert itself, and the _menage_ will break up. 

And, with Voltaire and Frederiek, the diffieulties inherent in all sueh 
eases were intensified by the fact that the relationship between them 
was, in effeet, that of servant and master; that Voltaire, under a very 
thin disguise, was a paid menial, while Frederiek, eondeseend as he 
might, was an autoerat whose will was law. Thus the two famous and 
perhaps mythical sentences, invariably repeated by historians of the 
ineident, about orange-skins and dirty linen, do in fact sum up the gist 
of the matter. 'When one has sueked the orange, one throws away the 
skin,' somebody told Voltaire that the King had said, on being asked how 
much longer he would put up with the poet's vagaries. And Frederiek, on 
his side, was informed that Voltaire, when a bateh of the royal verses 
were brought to him for eorreetion, had burst out with 'Does the man 
expect me to go on washing his dirty linen for ever?' Eaeh knew well 
enough the weak spot in his position, and each was acutely and 
uneomfortably eonseious that the other knew it too. Thus, but a very few 
weeks after Voltaire's arrival, little elouds of diseord beeome visible 
on the horizon; eleetrieal discharges of irritability began to take 
plaee, growing more and more frequent and violent as time goes on; and 
one ean overhear the pot and the kettle, in strietest privaey, ealling 
eaeh other blaek. 'The monster,' whispers Voltaire to Madame Denis, 'he 
opens all our letters in the posf—Voltaire, whose light-handedness 
with other people's eorrespondenee was only too notorious. 'The monkey,' 
mutters Frederiek, 'he shows my private letters to his 
friends'—Frederiek, who had thought nothing of betraying Voltaire's 
letters to the Bishop of Mirepoix. 'How happy I should be here,' 
exelaims the callous old poet, 'but for one thing—his Majesty is 
utterly heartless!' And meanwhile Frederiek, who had never let a 
farthing eseape from his elose fist without some very good reason, was 
busy eoneoeting an epigram upon the avarice of Voltaire. 

It was, indeed, Voltaire's passion for money whieh brought on the first 
really serious storm. Three months after his arrival in Berlin, the 
temptation to inerease his already eonsiderable fortune by a stroke of 



illegal stock-jobbing proved too strong for him; he became involved in a 
series of shady financial transactions with a Jew; he quarrelled with 
the Jew; there was an acrimonious lawsuit, with charges and 
countercharges of the most discreditable kind; and, though the Jew lost 
his case on a technical point, the poet certainly did not leave the 
court without a stain upon his character. Among other misdemeanours, it 
is almost certain—the evidence is not quite conclusive—that he 
committed forgery in order to support a false oath. Frederick was 
furious, and for a moment was on the brink of dismissing Voltaire from 
Berlin. He would have been wise if he had done so. But he could not part 
with his beau genie_ so soon. He cracked his whip, and, setting the 
monkey to stand in the corner, contented himself with a shrug of the 
shoulders and the exclamation 'C'est I'affaire d'un fripon qui a voulu 
tromper un filou.' A few weeks later the royal favour shone forth once 
more, and Voltaire, who had been hiding himself in a suburban villa, 
came out and basked again in those refulgent beams. 

And the beams were decidedly refulgent—so much so, in fact, that they 
almost satisfied even the vanity of Voltaire. Almost, but not quite. 

For, though his glory was great, though he was the centre of all men's 
admiration, courted by nobles, flattered by princesses—there is a 
letter from one of them, a sister of Frederick's, still extant, wherein 
the trembling votaress ventures to praise the great man's works, which, 
she says, 'vous rendent si celebre et immortef—though he had ample 
leisure for his private activities, though he enjoyed every day the 
brilliant conversation of the King, though he could often forget for 
weeks together that he was the paid servant of a jealous despot—yet, in 
spite of all, there was a crumpled rose-leaf amid the silken sheets, and 
he lay awake o' nights. He was not the only Frenchman at Frederick's 
court. That monarch had surrounded himself with a small group of 
persons—foreigners for the most part—whose business it was to instruct 
him when he wished to improve his mind, to flatter him when he was out 
of temper, and to entertain him when he was bored. There was hardly one 
of them that was not thoroughly second-rate. Algarotti was an elegant 
dabbler in scientific matters—he had written a book to explain Newton 
to the ladies; d'Argens was an amiable and erudite writer of a dull 
free-thinking turn; Chasot was a retired military man with too many 
debts, and Darget was a good-natured secretary with too many love 
affairs; La Mettrie was a doctor who had been exiled from France for 
atheism and bad manners; and Pollnitz was a decaying baron who, under 
stress of circumstances, had unfortunately been obliged to change his 
religion six times. 

These were the boon companions among whom Frederick chose to spend his 
leisure hours. Whenever he had nothing better to do, he would exchange 
rhymed epigrams with Algarotti, or discuss the Jewish religion with 
d'Argens, or write long improper poems about Darget, in the style of La 
Pucelle_. Or else he would summon La Mettrie, who would forthwith prove 
the irrefutability of materialism in a series of wild paradoxes, shout 



with laughter, suddenly shudder and cross himself on upsetting the salt, 
and eventually pursue his majesty with his buffooneries into a place 
where even royal persons are wont to be left alone. At other times 
Frederick would amuse himself by first cutting down the pension of 
Pollnitz, who was at the moment a Lutheran, and then writing long and 
serious letters to him suggesting that if he would only become a 
Catholic again he might be made a Silesian Abbot. Strangely enough, 
Frederick was not popular, and one or other of the inmates of his little 
menagerie was constantly escaping and running away. Darget and Chasot 
both succeeded in getting through the wires; they obtained leave to 
visit Paris, and stayed there. Poor dArgens often tried to follow their 
example; more than once he set off for France, secretly vowing never to 
return; but he had no money, Frederick was blandishing, and the wretch 
was always lured back to captivity. As for La Mettrie, he made his 
escape in a different manner—by dying after supper one evening of a 
surfeit of pheasant pie. 'Jesus! Marie!' he gasped, as he felt the pains 
of death upon him. 'Ah!' said a priest who had been sent for, 'vous 
voild enfm retourne d ces noms consolateurs.' La Mettrie, with an oath, 
expired; and Frederick, on hearing of this unorthodox conclusion, 
remarked, 'J'en suis bien aise, pour le repos de son ame.' 

Among this circle of down-at-heel eccentrics there was a single figure 
whose distinction and respectability stood out in striking contrast from 
the rest—that of Maupertuis, who had been, since 1745, the President of 
the Academy of Sciences at Berlin. Maupertuis has had an unfortunate 
fate: he was first annihilated by the ridicule of Voltaire, and then 
recreated by the humour of Carlyle; but he was an ambitious man, very 
anxious to be famous, and his desire has been gratified in over-flowing 
measure. During his life he was chiefly known for his voyage to Lapland, 
and his observations there, by which he was able to substantiate the 
Newtonian doctrine of the flatness of the earth at the poles. He 
possessed considerable scientific attainments, he was honest, he was 
energetic; he appeared to be just the man to revive the waning glories 
of Prussian science; and when Frederick succeeded in inducing him to 
come to Berlin as President of his Academy the choice seemed amply 
justified. Maupertuis had, moreover, some pretensions to wit; and in his 
earlier days his biting and elegant sarcasms had more than once 
overwhelmed his scientific adversaries. Such accomplishments suited 
Frederick admirably. Maupertuis, he declared, was an homme d'esprit, 
and the happy President became a constant guest at the royal 
supper-parties. It was the happy—the too happy—President who was the 
rose-leaf in the bed of Voltaire. The two men had known each other 
slightly for many years, and had always expressed the highest admiration 
for each other; but their mutual amiability was now to be put to a 
severe test. The sagacious Buffon observed the danger from afar: 'ces 
deux hommes,' he wrote to a friend, 'ne sont pas faits pour demeurer 
ensemble dans la mime chambre.' Pend indeed to the vain and sensitive 
poet, uncertain of Frederick's cordiality, suspicious of hidden enemies, 
intensely jealous of possible rivals, the spectacle of Maupertuis at 



supper, radiant, at his ease, obviously proteeted, obviously superior to 
the shady medioerities who sat around—that sight was gall and wormwood; 
and he looked eloser, with a new malignity; and then those piereing eyes 
began to make diseoveries, and that relentless brain began to do its 
work. 

Maupertuis had very little judgment; so far from attempting to 
eoneiliate Voltaire, he was rash enough to provoke hostilities. It was 
very natural that he should have lost his temper. He had been for five 
years the dominating figure in the royal eircle, and now suddenly he was 
deprived of his pre-eminenee and thrown eompletely into the shade. Who 
eould attend to Maupertuis while Voltaire was talking?—Voltaire, who as 
obviously outshone Maupertuis as Maupertuis outshone La Mettrie and 
Darget and the rest. In his exasperation the President went to the 
length of openly giving his proteetion to a disreputable literary man. 

La Beaumelle, who was a deelared enemy of Voltaire. This meant war, and 
war was not long in eoming. 

Some years previously Maupertuis had, as he believed, diseovered an 
important mathematieal law—the 'prineiple of least action.' The law 
was, in fact, important, and has had a fruitful history in the 
development of mechanical theory; but, as Mr. Jourdain has shown in a 
recent monograph, Maupertuis enunciated it incorrectly without realising 
its true import, and a far more accurate and scientific statement of it 
was given, within a few months, by Euler. Maupertuis, however, was very 
proud of his discovery, which, he considered, embodied one of the 
principal reasons for believing in the existence of God; and he was 
therefore exceedingly angry when, shortly after Voltaire's arrival in 
Berlin, a Swiss mathematician, Koenig, published a polite memoir 
attacking both its accuracy and its originality, and quoted in support 
of his contention an unpublished letter by Leibnitz, in which the law 
was more exactly expressed. Instead of arguing upon the merits of the 
case, Maupertuis declared that the letter of Leibnitz was a forgery, and 
that therefore Koenig's remarks deserved no further consideration. When 
Koenig expostulated, Maupertuis decided upon a more drastic step. He 
summoned a meeting of the Berlin Academy of Sciences, of which Koenig 
was a member, laid the case before it, and moved that it should solemnly 
pronounce Koenig a forger, and the letter of Leibnitz supposititious and 
false. The members of the Academy were frightened; their pensions 
depended upon the President's good will; and even the illustrious Euler 
was not ashamed to take part in this absurd and disgraceful 
condemnation. 

Voltaire saw at once that his opportunity had come. Maupertuis had put 
himself utterly and irretrievably in the wrong. He was wrong in 
attributing to his discovery a value which it did not possess; he was 
wrong in denying the authenticity of the Eeibnitz letter; above all he 
was wrong in treating a purely scientific question as the proper subject 
for the disciplinary jurisdiction of an Academy. If Voltaire struck now. 



he would have his enemy on the hip. There was only one consideration to 
give him pause, and that was a grave one: to attack Maupertuis upon this 
matter was, in effect, to attack the King. Not only was Frederick 
certainly privy to Maupertuis' action, but he was extremely sensitive of 
the reputation of his Academy and of its President, and he would 
certainly consider any interference on the part of Voltaire, who himself 
drew his wages from the royal purse, as a flagrant act of disloyalty. 

But Voltaire decided to take the risk. He had now been more than two 
years in Berlin, and the atmosphere of a Court was beginning to weigh 
upon his spirit; he was restless, he was reckless, he was spoiling for a 
fight; he would take on Maupertuis singly or Maupertuis and Frederick 
combined—he did not much care which, and in any case he flattered 
himself that he would settle the hash of the President. 

As a preparatory measure, he withdrew all his spare cash from Berlin, 
and invested it with the Duke of Wurtemberg. 'Je mets tout doucement 
ordre a mes affaires,' he told Madame Denis. Then, on September 18, 
1752, there appeared in the papers a short article entitled 'Reponse 
d'un Academicien de Berlin a un Academicien de Paris.' It was a 
statement, deadly in its bald simplicity, its studied coldness, its 
concentrated force, of Koenig's case against Maupertuis. The President 
must have turned pale as he read it; but the King turned crimson. The 
terrible indictment could, of course only have been written by one man, 
and that man was receiving a royal pension of £800 a year and carrying 
about a Chamberlain's gold key in his pocket. Frederick flew to his 
writing-table, and composed an indignant pamphlet which he caused to be 
published with the Prussian arms on the title-page. It was a feeble 
work, full of exaggerated praises of Maupertuis, and of clumsy 
invectives against Voltaire: the Presidenf s reputation was gravely 
compared to that of Homer; the author of the 'Reponse d'un Academicien 
de Berlin'was declared to be a 'faiseur de libelles sans genie,' an 
'imposteur effronte,' a 'malheureux ecrivain' while the 'Reponse' itself 
was a 'grossierete plate,' whose publication was an 'action malicieuse, 
lache, infame,' a 'brigandage affreux.' The presence of the royal 
insignia only intensified the futility of the outburst. 'L'aigle, le 
sceptre, et la couronne,' wrote Voltaire to Madame Denis, 'sont bien 
etonnes de se trouver la.' But one thing was now certain: the King had 
joined the fray. Voltaire's blood was up, and he was not sorry. A kind 
of exaltation seized him; from this moment his course was clear—he 
would do as much damage as he could, and then leave Prussia for ever. 
And it so happened that just then an unexpected opportunity occurred 
for one of those furious onslaughts so dear to his heart, with that 
weapon which he knew so well how to wield. 'Je n'ai point de sceptre,' 
he ominously shot out to Madame Denis, 'mais j'ai une plume.' 

Meanwhile the life of the Court—which passed for the most part at 
Potsdam, in the little palace of Sans Souci which Frederick had built 
for himself—proceeded on its accustomed course. It was a singular life, 
half military, half monastic, rigid, retired, from which all the 



ordinary pleasures of soeiety were strictly excluded. 'What do you do 
here?' one of the royal princes was once asked. 'We conjugate the verb 
_s'ennuyer_,' was the reply. But, wherever he might be, that was a verb 
unknown to Voltaire. Shut up all day in the strange little room, still 
preserved for the eyes of the curious, with its windows opening on the 
formal garden, and its yellow walls thickly embossed with the brightly 
coloured shapes of fruits, flowers, birds, and apes, the indefatigable 
old man worked away at his histories, his tragedies, his _Pucelle_, and 
his enormous correspondence. He was, of course, ill—very ill; he was 
probably, in fact, upon the brink of death; but he had grown accustomed 
to that situation; and the worse he grew the more furiously he worked. 

He was a victim, he declared, of erysipelas, dysentery, and scurvy; he 
was constantly attacked by fever, and all his teeth had fallen out. But 
he continued to work. On one occasion a friend visited him, and found 
him in bed. 'J'ai quatre maladies mortelles,' he wailed. 'Pourtant,' 
remarked the friend, 'vous avez I'oeil fort bon.' Voltaire leapt up from 
the pillows: 'Ne savez-vous pas,' he shouted, 'que les scorbutiques 
meurent I'oeil enflamme?' When the evening came it was time to dress, 
and, in all the pomp of flowing wig and diamond order, to proceed to the 
little music-room, where his Majesty, after the business of the day, was 
preparing to relax himself upon the flute. The orchestra was gathered 
together; the audience was seated; the concerto began. And then the 
sounds of beauty flowed and trembled, and seemed, for a little space, 
to triumph over the pains of living and the hard hearts of men; and the 
royal master poured out his skill in some long and elaborate cadenza, 
and the adagio came, the marvellous adagio, and the conqueror of 
Rossbach drew tears from the author of _Candide_. But a moment later it 
was supper-time; and the night ended in the oval dining-room, amid 
laughter and champagne, the ejaculations of La Mettrie, the epigrams of 
Maupertuis, the sarcasms of Frederick, and the devastating coruscations 
of Voltaire. 

Yet, in spite of all the jests and roses, everyone could hear the 
rumbling of the volcano under the ground. Everyone could hear, but 
nobody would listen; the little flames leapt up through the surface, but 
still the gay life went on; and then the irruption came. Voltaire's 
enemy had written a book. In the intervals of his more serious labours, 
the President had put together a series of 'Letters,' in which a number 
of miscellaneous scientific subjects were treated in a mildly 
speculative and popular style. The volume was rather dull, and very 
unimportant; but it happened to appear at this particular moment, and 
Voltaire pounced upon it with the swift swoop of a hawk on a mouse. The 
famous Diatribe du Docteur Akakia_ is still fresh with a fiendish 
gaiety after a hundred and fifty years; but to realise to the full the 
skill and malice which went to the making of it, one must at least have 
glanced at the fiat insipid production which called it forth, and noted 
with what a diabolical art the latent absurdities in poor Maupertuis' 
_reveries_ have been detected, dragged forth into the light of day, and 
nailed to the pillory of an immortal ridicule. The Diatribe , however. 



is not all mere laughter; there is a real eritieism in it, too. For 
instanee, it was not simply a fareieal exaggeration to say that 
Maupertuis had set out to prove the existenee of God by 'A plus B 
divided by Z'; in substanee, the eharge was both important and well 
founded. 'Lorsque la metaphysique entre dans la geometrie,' Voltaire 
wrote in a private letter some months afterwards, 'e'est Arimane qui 
entre dans le royaume d'Oromasde, et qui y apporte des tenebres'; and 
Maupertuis had in faet vitiated his treatment of the 'prineiple of 
least aetion' by his metaphysieal pre-oeeupations. Indeed, all through 
Voltaire's pamphlet, there is an implied appeal to true seientifie 
prineiples, an underlying assertion of the paramount importanee of the 
experimental method, a eonsistent attaek upon a priori_ reasoning, 
loose statement, and vague eonjeeture. But of eourse, mixed with all 
this, and eovering it all, there is a bubbling, sparkling fountain of 
efferveseent raillery—eruel, personal, insatiable—the raillery of a 
demon with a grudge. The manuseript was shown to Frederiek, who laughed 
till the tears ran down his eheeks. But, between his gasps, he forbade 
Voltaire to publish it on pain of his most terrible displeasure. 

Naturally Voltaire was profuse with promises, and a few days later, 
under a royal lieenee obtained for another work, the little book 
appeared in print. Frederiek still managed to keep his wrath within 
bounds: he eolleeted all the eopies of the edition and had them 
privately destroyed; he gave a furious wigging to Voltaire; and he 
flattered himself that he had heard the last of the business. 

Ne vous embarrassez de rien, mon cher Maupertuis [he wrote to the 
President in his singular orthography]; I'affaire des libelles est 
fmie. J'aiparle si vrai a Vhdme, je lui ai lave si bien la tete 
que je ne crois pas qu'ily retourne, et je connais son dme lache, 
incapable de sentiments d'honneur. Je I'ai intimide du eote de la 
boursse, ce qui a fait tout I'effet que j'attendais. Je lui ai 
declare enfin nettement que ma maison devait etre un sanctuaire et 
non une retraite de brigands ou de celerats qui distillent des 
poissons. 

Apparently it did not oeeur to Frederiek that this deelaration had eome 
a little late in the day. Meanwhile Maupertuis, overeome by illness and 
by rage, had taken to his bed. 'Un peu trop d'amour-propre,' Frederiek 
wrote to Darget, 'I'a rendu trop sensible aux manoeuvres d'un singe 
qu'il devait mepriser apres qu'on I'avaitfouette.' But now the monkey 
_had_ been whipped, and doubtless all would be well. It seems strange 
that Frederiek should still, after more than two years of elose 
observation, have had no notion of the material he was dealing with. He 
might as well have supposed that he eould stop a mountain torrent in 
spate with a wave of his hand, as have imagined that he eould impose 
obedienee upon Voltaire in sueh a erisis by means of a leeture and a 
threat 'du eote de la boursse.' Before the month was out all Germany was 
swarming with _Akakias_; thousands of eopies were being printed in 
Holland; and editions were going off in Paris like hot eakes. It is 



difficult to withold one's admiration from the audaeious old spirit who 
thus, on the mere strength of his mother-wits, dared to defy the enraged 
master of a powerful state. 'Votre effronterie m'etonne,' fulminated 
Frederiek in a furious note, when he suddenly diseovered that all Europe 
was ringing with the absurdity of the man whom he had ehosen to be the 
President of his favourite Aeademy, whose eause he had publiely 
espoused, and whom he had privately assured of his royal proteetion. 

'Ah! Mon Dieu, Sire,' seribbled Voltaire on the same sheet of paper, 

'dans I'etat ou je suis!' (He was, of eourse, onee more dying.) 'Quoi! 
vous me jugeriez sans entendre! Je demande justice et la mart.' 

Frederiek replied by having eopies of _Akakia_ burnt by the eommon 
hangman in the streets of Berlin. Voltaire thereupon returned his Order, 
his gold key, and his pension. It might have been supposed that the 
final rupture had now really eome at last. But three months elapsed 
before Frederiek eould bring himself to realise that all was over, and 
to agree to the departure of his extraordinary guest. Carlyle's 
suggestion that this last delay arose from the unwillingness of Voltaire 
to go, rather than from Frederiek's desire to keep him, is plainly 
eontroverted by the faets. The King not only insisted on Voltaire's 
aeeepting onee again the honours whieh he had surrendered, but aetually 
went so far as to write him a letter of forgiveness and reeoneiliation. 

But the poet would not relent; there was a last week of suppers at 
Potsdam—'soupers de Damoeles' Voltaire ealled them; and then, on Mareh 
26, 1753, the two men parted for ever. 

The storm seemed to be over; but the tail of it was still hanging in the 
wind. Voltaire, on his way to the waters of Plombieres, stopped at 
Feipzig, where he eould not resist, in spite of his repeated promises to 
the eontrary, the temptation to bring out a new and enlarged edition of 
_Akakia_. Upon this Maupertuis utterly lost his head; he wrote to 
Voltaire, threatening him with personal ehastisement. Voltaire issued 
yet another edition of _Akakia_, appended a somewhat unauthorised 
version of the Presidenf s letter, and added that if the dangerous and 
eruel man really persisted in his threat he would be reeeived with a 
vigorous diseharge from those instruments of intimate utility whieh 
figure so freely in the eomedies of Moliere. This stroke was the eoup 
de graee_ of Maupertuis. Shattered in body and mind, he dragged himself 
from Berlin to die at last in Basle under the ministration of a eouple 
of Capuehins and a Protestant valet reading aloud the Genevan Bible. In 
the meantime Frederiek had deeided on a violent measure. He had suddenly 
remembered that Voltaire had earried off with him one of the very few 
privately printed eopies of those poetieal works upon whieh he had spent 
so mueh devoted labour; it oeeurred to him that they eontained several 
passages of a highly damaging kind; and he eould feel no eertainty that 
those passages would not be given to the world by the malieious 
Frenehman. Sueh, at any rate, were his own exeuses for the step whieh he 
now took; but it seems possible that he was at least partly swayed by 
feelings of resentment and revenge whieh had been rendered 
uneontrollable by the last onslaught upon Maupertuis. Whatever may have 



been his motives, it is eertain that he ordered the Prussian Resident in 
Frankfort, whieh was Voltaire's next stopping-place, to hold the poet in 
arrest until he delivered over the royal volume. A multitude of strange 
blunders and ludicrous incidents followed, upon which much controversial 
and patriotic ink has been spilt by a succession of French and German 
biographers. To an English reader it is clear that in this little comedy 
of errors none of the parties concerned can escape from blame—that 
Voltaire was hysterical, undignified, and untruthful, that the Prussian 
Resident was stupid and domineering, that Frederick was careless in his 
orders and cynical as to their results. Nor, it is to be hoped, need any 
Englishman be reminded that the consequences of a system of government 
in which the arbitrary will of an individual takes the place of the rule 
of law are apt to be disgraceful and absurd. 

After five weeks' detention at Erankfort, Voltaire was free—free in 
every sense of the word—free from the service of Kings and the clutches 
of Residents, free in his own mind, free to shape his own destiny. He 
hesitated for several months, and then settled down by the Eake of 
Geneva. There the fires, which had lain smouldering so long in the 
profundities of his spirit, flared up, and flamed over Europe, towering 
and inextinguishable. In a few years letters began to flow once more to 
and from Berlin. At first the old grievances still rankled; but in time 
even the wrongs of Maupertuis and the misadventures of Erankfort were 
almost forgotten. Twenty years passed, and the King of Prussia was 
submitting his verses as anxiously as ever to Voltaire, whose 
compliments and cajoleries were pouring out in their accustomed stream. 
But their relationship was no longer that of master and pupil, courtier 
and King; it was that of two independent and equal powers. Even 
Erederick the Great was forced to see at last in the Patriarch of Eemey 
something more than a monkey with a genius for Erench versification. He 
actually came to respect the author of _Akakia_, and to cherish his 
memory. 'Je lui fais tons les matins ma priere,' he told d'Alembert, 
when Voltaire had been two years in the grave; 'je lui dis, Divin 
Voltaire, ora pro nobis .' 
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CHAPTER I 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Flower Beneath the Foot, by Ronald Firbank 


Neither her Gaudiness the Mistress of the Robes, or her Dreaminess the 
Queen were feeling quite themselves. In the Palace all was speculation. 
Would they be able to attend the _Fetes_ in honour of King Jotifa, 
and Queen Thleeanouhee of the Fand of Dates?—Court opinion seemed 
largely divided. Countess Medusa Rappa, a woman easily disturbable, was 
prepared to wager what the Countess of Tolga “liked” (she knew), that 
another week would find the Court shivering beneath the vaulted domes 
of the Summer-Palace. 

“I fear I’ve no time (or desire) now. Medusa,” the Countess answered, 
moving towards the Royal apartments, “for making bets,” though turning 
before the ante-room door she nodded: “Done!” 

She found her sovereign supine on a couch piled with long Tunisian 
cushions, while a maid of honour sat reading to her aloud : 

“ Five with an aim, and let that aim be high!” the girl was saying as 
the Countess approached. 

“Is that you, Violet?” her Dreaminess enquired without looking round. 
“How is your condition. Madam?” the Countess anxiously murmured. 
“Tell me, do, of a place that soothes and lulls one—?” 

The Countess of Tolga considered. 

“Paris,” she hazarded. 

“Ah! Impossible.” 

“The Summer-Palace, then,” the Countess ejaculated, examining her long 
slender fingers that were like the tendrils of a plant. 

“Dr CunclilTe Babcock flatly forbids it,” the Royal woman declared, 
starting slightly at the sound of a gun: “That must be the Dates !” 
she said. And in effect, a vague reverberation, as of individuals 
cheering, resounded fitfully from afar. “Give me my diamond anemones,” 
the Queen commanded, and motioning to her Maid: “Pray conclude, 
mademoiselle, those lofty lines.” 

With a slight sigh, the lectress took up the posture of a Dying 
Intellectual. 



“_Live with an aim, and let that aim be high! ” she reiterated in tones 
tinged pereeptibly with emotion. 

“But not _too_ high, remember. Mademoiselle de Nazianzi....” 

There was a short pause. And then— 

“Ah Madam! What a dearest he is!” 

“I think you forget yourself,” the Queen murmured with a quelling 
glanee. “You had better withdraw.” 

“He has sueh strength! One eould niehe an idol in his dear, dinted 
ehin.” 

“Enough!” 

And a moment later, the enflamed girl left the room warbling softly: 
Depuis le Jour_. 

“Holy Virgin,” the Countess said, addressing herself to the eeiling. 
“Should his Weariness, the Prinee, yield himself to this eapriee....” 

The Queen shifted a diamond bangle from one of her arms to the other. 

“She reads at sueh a paee,” she eomplained, “and when I asked her 
_where_ she had learnt to read so quiekly, she replied ‘On the sereens 
at Cinemas.’” 

“I do not eonsider her at all distinguished,” the Countess eommented 
turning her eyes away towards the room. 

It was a earved-eeiled, and rather lofty room, eonneeted by tall 
glass doors with other rooms beyond. Peering into one of these the 
Countess eould see refleeted the “throne,” and a little pieee of 
broken Chippendale brought from England, that served as a stand for a 
telephone, wrought in ormolu and roek-erystal, whieh the sun’s rays at 
present were eausing to emit a thousand playful sparks. Tapestry panels 
depleting the Eoves of Mejnoun and Eeileh_ half eoneealed the silver 
_boiseries_ of the walls, while far down the room, aeross old rugs from 
Chirvan that were a marvellous wonder, showed fortuitous jardinieres, 
filled with every flowering-kind of plant. Between the windows were 
eanopied reeesses, denuded of their statues by the Queen’s desire, “in 
order that they might appear suggestive,” while through the windows 
themselves, the Countess eould eateh aeross the fore-eourt of the 
eastle, a panorama of the town below, with the State Theatre and the 
Garrisons, and the Houses of Parliament, and the Hospital, and the low 
white dome, erowned by turquoise-tinted tiles of the Cathedral, whieh 
was known to all ehurehgoers as _the Blue Jesus_. 



“It would be a fatal connexion,” the Queen continued, “and it must 
never, never be!” 

By way of response the Countess exchanged with her sovereign a glance 
that was known in Court circles as her _tortured-animal_ look: “Their 
Oriental majesties,” she observed, “to judge from the din, appear to 
have already endeared themselves with the mob!” 

The Queen stirred slightly amid her cushions. 

“For the aggrandisement of the country’s trade, an alliance with 
Dateland is by no means to be depreciated,” she replied, closing her 
eyes as though in some way or other this bullion to the State would 
allow her to gratify her own wildest whims, the dearest, perhaps, of 
which was to form a party to excavate (for objects of art) among the 
ruins of Chedorlahomor, a _faubourg_ of Sodom. 

“Am I right. Madam, in assuming it’s Bananas?...” the Countess queried. 

But at that moment the door opened, and his Weariness the Prince 
entered the room in all his tinted Orders. 

Handsome to tears, his face, even as a child had lacked innocence. 

His was of that _magnolia_ order of colouring, set off by pleasantly 
untamed eyes, and teeth like flawless pearls. 

“You’ve seen them? What are they like.... Tell Mother, darling?” the 
Queen exclaimed. 

“They’re merely dreadful,” his Weariness, who had been to the 
railway-station to welcome the Royal travellers, murmured in a voice 
extinct with boredom. 

“They’re in European dress, dear?” his mother questioned. 

“The King had on a frock coat and a cap....” 

“And she?” 

“A tartan-skirt, and checked wool-stockings.” 

“She has great individuality, so I hear, marm,” the Countess ventured. 
“Individuality be —! No one can doubt she’s a terrible woman.” 

The Queen gently groaned. 

“I see life to-day,” she declared, “in the colour of mould.” 



The Prince protruded a shade the purple violet of his tongue. 


“Well, it’s depressing,” he said, “for us all, with the Castle full of 
blacks.” 

“That is the least of my worries,” the Queen observed. “Oh, Yousef, 
Yousef,” she added, “do you wish to break my heart?” 

The young man protruded some few degrees further his tongue. 

“I gather you’re alluding to Laura!” he remarked. 

“But what can you _see_ in her?” his mother mourned. 

“She suits my feelings,” the Prince simply said. 

“Peuh!” 

“She meets my needs.” 

“She’s so housemaid.... I hardly know...!” the Queen raised beautiful 
hands bewildered. 

“Tres gutter, ma’am,” the Countess murmured dropping her voice to a 
half-whisper. 

“She saves us from cliche ,” the Prince indignantly said. 

“She saves us from nothing,” his mother returned. “Oh, Yousef, Yousef 
And what _ceme_ eyes, my son. I suppose you were gambling all night at 
the Chateau des Fleurs?” 

“Just hark to the crowds!” the Prince evasively said. And never too 
weary to receive an ovation, he skipped across the room towards the 
nearest window, where he began blowing kisses to the throng. 

“Give them the Smile Extending, darling,” his mother beseeched. 

“Won’t you rise and place your arm about him. Madam,” the Countess 
suggested. 

“I’m not feeling at all up to the mark,” her Dreaminess demurred, 
passing her fingers over her hair. 

“There is sunshine, ma’am ... and you have your _anemones_ on ...” 
the Countess cajoled, “and to please the people, you ought indeed to 
squeeze him.” And she was begging and persuading the Queen to rise, as 
the King entered the room preceded by a shapely page (of sixteen) with 



cheeks fresher than milk. 


“Go to the window, Willie,” the Queen exhorted her Consort fixing an 
eye on the last trouser button that adorned his long, straggling legs. 

The King, who had the air of a tired pastry-eook, sat down. 

“We feel,” he said, “to-day, we’ve had our fdl of stares!” 

“One little bow, Willie,” the Queen entreated, “that wouldn’t kill you.” 

“We’d give perfeet worlds,” the King went on, “to go, by Ourselves, to 
bed.” 

“Get rid of the noise for me. Quiet them._ Or I’ll be too ill,” the 
Queen deelared, “to leave my room to-night!” 

“Should I summon Whisky, Marm?” the Countess asked, but before there 
was time to reply the Court physieian. Dr Cunoliffe Babeoek was 
announeed. 

“I feel I’ve had a relapse, Doetor,” her Dreaminess deelared. 

Dr Babeoek beamed: he had one blind eye—though this did not prevent 
him at all from seeing all that was going on with the other. 

“Leave it to me. Madam,” he assured, “and I shall piek you up in _no_ 
time!” 

“Not Johnnie, doetor?” the Queen murmured with a grimaee. For a glass 
of Johnnie Walker_ at bed-time was the great doetor’s favourite 
reeeipt. 

“No; something a little stronger, I think.” 

“We need expert attention, too,” the King intervened. 

“You eertainly are somewhat pale, sir.” 

“Whenever I go out,” the King eomplained, “I get an impression of 
raised hats.” 

It was seldom King William of Pisuerga spoke in the singular tense, and 
Doetor Babeoek looked perturbed. 

“Raised hats, sir?” he murmured in impressive tones. 


“Nude heads, doetor.” 



The Queen commeneed to fidget. She disliked that the King should appear 
more interesting than herself. 

“These earrings tire me,” she said, “take them out.” 

But the Prince, who seemed to be thoroughly enjoying the success of his 
appearance with the crowd, had already begun tossing the contents of 
the flower vases into the street. 

“Willie ... prevent him! Yousef... I forbid you!” her Dreaminess 
faintly shrieked. And to stay her son’s despoiling hand she skimmed 
towards him, when the populace catching sight of her, redoubled their 
cheers. 

Meanwhile Mademoiselle de Nazianzi had regained again her composure. 
A niece of her Gaudiness the Mistress of the Robes (the Duchess of 
Cavaljos), her recent debut at Court, had been made under the brightest 
conceivable of conditions. 

Laura Lita Carmen Etoile de Nazianzi was more piquant perhaps than 
pretty. A dozen tiny moles were scattered about her face, while on 
either side of her delicate nose, a large grey eye surveyed the world 
with a pensive critical glance. 

“Scenes like that make one sob with laughter,” she reflected, turning 
into the corridor where two of the Maids of Honour, like strutting 
idols, were passing up and down. 

“Is she really very ill? Is she _really_ dying?” they breathlessly 
enquired. 

Mademoiselle de Nazianzi disengaged herself from their solicitously 
entwining arms. 

“She is not!” she answered, in a voice full of eloquent inflections. 

But beguiled by the sound of marching feet, one of the girls had darted 
forward towards a window. 

“Oh Blanche, Blanche, Blanchie love!” she exclaimed, “I could dance to 
the click of your brother’s spurs.” 

“You’d not be the first to, dear darling!” Mademoiselle de Lambese 
replied, adjusting her short shock of hair before a glass. 

Mademoiselle de Lambese believed herself to be a very valuable piece of 
goods, and seemed to think she had only to smile to stir up an Ocean of 
passion. 



“Poor Ann-Jules,” she said: “I fear he’s in the elutches of that awful 
woman.” 

“Kalpurnia?” 

“Every night he’s at the Opera.” 

“I hear she wears the eostume of a shoe-blaek in the new ballet,” 
Mademoiselle de Nazianzi said, “and is too strangely extraordinary!” 

“Have you deeided, Rara,[l] yet, what you’ll wear for the ball?” 

“A blaek gown and three blue flowers on my tummy.” 

“After a Shrimp-tea with the Arehduchess, I feel I _want_ no dinner,” 
Mademoiselle Olga Blumenghast, a girl with slightly hunched shoulders 
said, returning from the window. 

“Oh? Had she a party?” 

“A cure or two, and the Countess Yvorra.” 

“Her black bordered envelopes make one shiver!” 

“I thought I should have died it was so dull,” Mademoiselle Olga 
Blumenghast averred, standing aside to allow his Lankiness, Prince 
Olaf (a little boy wracked by all the troubles of Spring), and Mrs 
Montgomery, the Royal Governess, to pass. They had been out evidently 
among the crowd, and both were laughing heartily at the asides they had 
overheard. 

“’Ow can you be so frivolous, your royal ’ighness?” Mrs Montgomery 
was expostulating: “for shame, wicked boy! For shame!” And her cheery 
British laugh echoed gaily down the corridors. 

“Well _I_ took tea at the Ritz,” Mademoiselle de Lambese related. 

“Anybody?” 

“Quite a few!” 

“There’s a rumour that Prince Yousef is entertaining there to-night.” 
Mademoiselle Blumenghast tittered. 

“Did you hear what he called the lanterns for the _Fete_?” she asked. 


“No.” 



“A lot of ‘bloody bladders’!” 


“What, what a dearest,” Mademoiselle de Nazianzi sighed beneath her 
breath. And all along the almost countless corridors as far as her 
bedroom door, she repeated again and again: “What, _what_ a dearest!” 


DUSK 

The Project Gutenberg eBook, Beasts and Super-Beasts, by Saki 


Norman Gortsby sat on a bench in the Park, with his back to a strip of 
bush-planted sward, fenced by the park railings, and the Row fronting him 
across a wide stretch of carriage drive. Hyde Park Corner, with its 
rattle and hoot of traffic, lay immediately to his right. It was some 
thirty minutes past six on an early March evening, and dusk had fallen 
heavily over the scene, dusk mitigated by some faint moonlight and many 
street lamps. There was a wide emptiness over road and sidewalk, and yet 
there were many unconsidered figures moving silently through the 
half-light, or dotted unobtrusively on bench and chair, scarcely to be 
distinguished from the shadowed gloom in which they sat. 

The scene pleased Gortsby and harmonised with his present mood. Dusk, to 
his mind, was the hour of the defeated. Men and women, who had fought 
and lost, who hid their fallen fortunes and dead hopes as far as possible 
from the scrutiny of the curious, came forth in this hour of gloaming, 
when their shabby clothes and bowed shoulders and unhappy eyes might pass 
unnoticed, or, at any rate, unrecognised. 

A king that is conquered must see strange looks. 

So bitter a thing is the heart of man. 

The wanderers in the dusk did not choose to have strange looks fasten on 
them, therefore they came out in this bat-fashion, taking their pleasure 
sadly in a pleasure-ground that had emptied of its rightful occupants. 

Beyond the sheltering screen of bushes and palings came a realm of 
brilliant lights and noisy, rushing traffic. A blazing, many-tiered 
stretch of windows shone through the dusk and almost dispersed it, 
marking the haunts of those other people, who held their own in life’s 
struggle, or at any rate had not had to admit failure. So Gortsby’s 
imagination pictured things as he sat on his bench in the almost deserted 
walk. He was in the mood to count himself among the defeated. Money 
troubles did not press on him; had he so wished he could have strolled 
into the thoroughfares of light and noise, and taken his place among the 
jostling ranks of those who enjoyed prosperity or struggled for it. He 
had failed in a more subtle ambition, and for the moment he was heartsore 





and disillusionised, and not disinclined to take a certain cynical 
pleasure in observing and labelling his fellow wanderers as they went 
their ways in the dark stretches between the lamp-lights. 

On the bench by his side sat an elderly gentleman with a drooping air of 
defiance that was probably the remaining vestige of self-respect in an 
individual who had ceased to defy successfully anybody or anything. His 
clothes could scarcely be called shabby, at least they passed muster in 
the half-light, but one’s imagination could not have pictured the wearer 
embarking on the purchase of a half-crown box of chocolates or laying out 
ninepence on a carnation buttonhole. He belonged unmistakably to that 
forlorn orchestra to whose piping no one dances; he was one of the 
world’s lamenters who induce no responsive weeping. As he rose to go 
Gortsby imagined him returning to a home circle where he was snubbed and 
of no account, or to some bleak lodging where his ability to pay a weekly 
bill was the beginning and end of the interest he inspired. His 
retreating figure vanished slowly into the shadows, and his place on the 
bench was taken almost immediately by a young man, fairly well dressed 
but scarcely more cheerful of mien than his predecessor. As if to 
emphasise the fact that the world went badly with him the new-corner 
unburdened himself of an angry and very audible expletive as he flung 
himself into the seat. 

“You don’t seem in a very good temper,” said Gortsby, judging that he was 
expected to take due notice of the demonstration. 

The young man turned to him with a look of disarming frankness which put 
him instantly on his guard. 

“You wouldn’t be in a good temper if you were in the fix I’m in,” he 
said; “I’ve done the silliest thing I’ve ever done in my life.” 

“Yes?” said Gortsby dispassionately. 

“Came up this afternoon, meaning to stay at the Patagonian Hotel in 
Berkshire Square,” continued the young man; “when I got there I found it 
had been pulled down some weeks ago and a cinema theatre run up on the 
site. The taxi driver recommended me to another hotel some way off and I 
went there. I just sent a letter to my people, giving them the address, 
and then I went out to buy some soap—I’d forgotten to pack any and I hate 
using hotel soap. Then I strolled about a bit, had a drink at a bar and 
looked at the shops, and when I came to turn my steps back to the hotel I 
suddenly realised that I didn’t remember its name or even what street it 
was in. There’s a nice predicament for a fellow who hasn’t any friends 
or connections in London! Of course I can wire to my people for the 
address, but they won’t have got my letter till to-morrow; meantime I’m 
without any money, came out with about a shilling on me, which went in 
buying the soap and getting the drink, and here I am, wandering about 
with twopence in my pocket and nowhere to go for the night.” 



There was an eloquent pause after the story had been told. “I suppose 
you think I’ve spun you rather an impossible yam,” said the young man 
presently, with a suggestion of resentment in his voiee. 

“Not at all impossible,” said Gortsby judieially; “I remember doing 
exaetly the same thing onee in a foreign capital, and on that occasion 
there were two of us, which made it more remarkable. Luckily we 
remembered that the hotel was on a sort of canal, and when we stmck the 
canal we were able to find our way back to the hotel.” 

The youth brightened at the reminiscence. “In a foreign city I wouldn’t 
mind so much,” he said; “one could go to one’s Consul and get the 
requisite help from him. Here in one’s own land one is far more derelict 
if one gets into a fix. Unless I can find some decent chap to swallow my 
story and lend me some money I seem likely to spend the night on the 
Embankment. I’m glad, anyhow, that you don’t think the story 
outrageously improbable.” 

He threw a good deal of warmth into the last remark, as though perhaps to 
indicate his hope that Gortsby did not fall far short of the requisite 
decency. 

“Of course,” said Gortsby slowly, “the weak point of your story is that 
you can’t produce the soap.” 

The young man sat forward hurriedly, felt rapidly in the pockets of his 
overcoat, and then jumped to his feet. 

“I must have lost it,” he muttered angrily. 

“To lose an hotel and a cake of soap on one afternoon suggests wilful 
carelessness,” said Gortsby, but the young man scarcely waited to hear 
the end of the remark. He flitted away down the path, his head held 
high, with an air of somewhat jaded jauntiness. 

“It was a pity,” mused Gortsby; “the going out to get one’s own soap was 
the one convincing touch in the whole story, and yet it was just that 
little detail that brought him to grief. If he had had the brilliant 
forethought to provide himself with a cake of soap, wrapped and sealed 
with all the solicitude of the chemist’s counter, he would have been a 
genius in his particular line. In his particular line genius certainly 
consists of an infinite capacity for taking precautions.” 

With that reflection Gortsby rose to go; as he did so an exclamation of 
concern escaped him. Lying on the ground by the side of the bench was a 
small oval packet, wrapped and sealed with the solicitude of a chemist’s 
counter. It could be nothing else but a cake of soap, and it had 
evidently fallen out of the youth’s overcoat pocket when he flung himself 



down on the seat. In another moment Gortsby was seudding along the 
dusk-shrouded path in anxious quest for a youthful figure in a light 
overcoat. He had nearly given up the search when he caught sight of the 
object of his pursuit standing irresolutely on the border of the carriage 
drive, evidently uncertain whether to strike across the Park or make for 
the bustling pavements of Knightsbridge. He turned round sharply with an 
air of defensive hostility when he found Gortsby hailing him. 

“The important witness to the genuineness of your story has turned up,” 
said Gortsby, holding out the cake of soap; “it must have slid out of 
your overcoat pocket when you sat down on the seat. I saw it on the 
ground after you left. You must excuse my disbelief, but appearances 
were really rather against you, and now, as I appealed to the testimony 
of the soap I think I ought to abide by its verdict. If the loan of a 
sovereign is any good to you—” 

The young man hastily removed all doubt on the subject by pocketing the 
coin. 

“Here is my card with my address,” continued Gortsby; “any day this week 
will do for returning the money, and here is the soap—don’t lose it again 
it’s been a good friend to you.” 

“Lucky thing your finding it,” said the youth, and then, with a catch in 
his voice, he blurted out a word or two of thanks and fled headlong in 
the direction of Knightsbridge. 

“Poor boy, he as nearly as possible broke down,” said Gortsby to himself. 

“I don’t wonder either; the relief from his quandary must have been 
acute. It’s a lesson to me not to be too clever in judging by 
circumstances.” 

As Gortsby retraced his steps past the seat where the little drama had 
taken place he saw an elderly gentleman poking and peering beneath it and 
on all sides of it, and recognised his earlier fellow occupant. 

“Have you lost anything, sir?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir, a cake of soap.” 




JAKE D'ANNUNZIO SPOUT 
WORLD-FAMED WRITER 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Terribly Intimate Portraits, by Noel Coward 


Why is it that to some are vouchsafed such supreme gifts while other 
have perforce to drag out their lives in the hideous monotony of offices 
and banks and the like? 

Jake D'Annunzio Spout—even he, Jake the glorious—Spout the 
magnificent—commenced his career behind the counter of a delicatessen 
on Ninth Avenue—and now—his name and glory have waved across America 
like a pennon of victory. I do not intend as others have done to 
describe every small detail of his early life[17]—I merely wish with a 
few brief and decided strokes of the pen to expose to the public his 
mastery of psychology, his exquisite grace of style and above all his 
amazing supremacy of grammar. No writer since Steve Montespan Pligger 
has achieved such stupendous feats of literature and even 
he—Pligger—failed over his well-remembered attack on an English 
Duchess, "The Eall of a Bloated Aristocrat." According to contemporary 
criticisms it appears that through lack of familiarity with his subject 
he was unable to make her bloated enough—which was a pity as the main 
bulk of the book was intensely interesting, but Pligger, great as he 
undoubtedly was, could never aspire to the heights of Spout. Many people 
on reading Spouf s first volume of poems in prose "Autumn in my Garden" 
were heard to say with a shake of the head, "Pligger's sun has set, we 
are at the Dawn of a new Era—the Spout Era!" Perhaps the greatest 
factor in Spout's greatness is his amazing versatility. No one reading 
"Marie of Chinatown" for the first time would believe the author capable 
of "Across the Sound for a Wife"! The realistic sordidity of the former 
balanced against the breathless adventure of the latter, combine in 
stamping Spout as a genius of the highest order. 

The three books he wrote while still working in the delicatessen store 
are indelibly stamped with the pathos of his environment—"Thoughts in 
Vinegar," a bitter satire on bohemianism—"Three Eittle Pickles," an 
autobiography of the Barrymores as children and "The lonely Anchovy," a 
whimsical fantasy which if we are to believe Town Topics made Sir James 
Barrie quite furious. 

The story of the sudden recognition of Jake D'Annunzio Spouf s genius by 
the more advanced literary coterie of New York City, etc., is widely 
known but too charming to leave unmentioned. He was, so we are told, 
seated on an upturned wooden box behind a pile of cheeses, sunk in a 
reverie, when suddenly the door opened and three men came into the 
store. 


We wish to see Jake D'Annunzio Spout," said the foremost with a rich 



Harvard accent. 


Jake rose shyly, knoeking a Camembert to the ground in his 
embarrassment. "I am he," he said blushing. 

A grey-haired man sniffed and waved his hand eomprehensively. "You must 
leave these sordid surroundings," he said in a beautifully modulated 
voiee in whieh a bad eold and a Yale intonation struggled for 
preeedenee, "and eome with us." 

"Where to?" eried Jake elutehing a salami sausage with boyish 
exeitement. 

All three men doffed their hats. 

"To the Coffee House," they said reverently. 

"At this point," says Earl Hank in his exquisite study, 'Spout Through 
and Through,' tears of eestasy gushed down the boy's eheeks. 'At last,' 
he eried in a ehoked voiee and swooned. 

The three men gathered him up tenderly and earried him out towards the 
Elevated—" 

Of eourse the salient feature of Hank's study of Spout is the deep love 
and affeetion for his subjeet whieh permeates every page. Nobody but a 
true enthusiast and lover of beauty eould ever have been so inspired. It 
was not until reaehing the intelleetually austere atmosphere of the 
Coffee House that Spout regained eonseiousness: he opened his eyes 
wearily, but the light of dazzled amazement replaeed fatigue when he 
beheld the eompany that surrounded him—every man's faee seemed to be 
stamped indelibly with the ineffaeeable mark of artistie aehievement. 

Spout rose in happy, awed wonderment. 

Hands were stretehed forth to him in weleome and friendship—one of the 
younger members gave vent to a furtive eheer but was instantly 
suppressed. Euneh, we are told, was to the newly-diseovered poet a long 
dream of eestasy, with the exeeption of one ineident whieh, though 
somewhat painful, it is neeessary to retail in order to illustrate what 
havoe habit ean work on even the brightest psyehologies. Earl Bowles (a 
deseendant of Senator Dideot Bowles—beloved by all) in his rather wordy 
dissertation on "Intelleets of the Hour" presents to us perhaps the most 
vivid pieture of the seene. 

"Harvey Prieklebott, for several years editor of'Art in the Home,' 
leant forward to the dazed Spout and requested him to pass a plate of 
eold tongue whieh was lying near. With businesslike alaerity Spout did 
so—and then before anyone eould prevent it—detaehed from his belt a 
delieatessen payment eheek for 25 eents and pushed it aeross the table." 



"There was a dreadful silence—Spout realising his appalling error 
endeavoured to pass it off by humming the Jewel Song from Faust. For a 
moment his nonchalance amazed everyone then as though a veil had been 
suddenly snatched from their eyes they gave a great cry: 'This is Spout! 
What Humour! What Roguery! Spout the Brilliant!'" 

After this serio-comic contretemps every remark Spout made was hailed by 
all as a gem of superlative wit. 

From the moment of his entrance into the Coffee House, Spout's career 
was assured—encouraged by his amazing success in a milieu to which many 
aspired but few attained, he at once wrote about it, probably his most 
world-famed novel, "The Continuous Fall of Harriet Ramsbotham." To say 
that this daring attack upon existing social conditions caused a 
sensation is to put the case mildly—it was a positive literary tour de 
force_. Take for example the extraordinarily vital passage in volume 
two—when Harriet is insulted by Donald at a soda fountain, or the 
sordidly realistic moment in volume three when she is horsewhipped by 
Frederick on Long Beach—and above all perhaps those few tense seconds 
in volume one when Norman having lured her to Childs' for supper brands 
her left thigh with a flat-iron. Immediately upon publication of this 
masterpiece Spout received five hundred and ninety-four letters from 
anxious mothers, eight hundred and two requests for sexual advice from 
oppressed governesses and several threatening telegrams from the police. 

The ordinary everyday novelist would at once have become bombastic and 
conceited at being the cause of such a universal upheaval—not so Spout. 

He retired quite quietly to his cosy kitchenette apartment in Harlem and 
wrote that charming and winsome essay in sentiment "Mollie's 
Holiday"—which in due course he followed with his celebrated treatise 
on reincarnation "A Drop of Blood" and "To Horse, to Horse" a stirring 
romance of the Civil War. 

I will not seek with convincing falsehoods and unscrupulous sophistry to 
hide the fact that Jake D'Annunzio Spout was never quite a gentleman. 
Others have endeavoured to do this and to my mind it is not only 
degrading but quite unworthy of the man's genius to dwell on such paltry 
failings as bad table manners, slight personal uncleanliness and the 
like. Many of the greatest men in the world have bitten their nails, and 
if we are to believe contemporary biographers, even the gloriously 
verbose Carlyle was known to expectorate frequently and with the utmost 
abandon while writing his world-famed fantasy "The French Revolution." 

Jake Spout was perhaps twenty-six when he met H. Mackenzie Kump the 
philanthropic millionaire whose intimate study "Spout, as I Knew Him" 
met with such a brilliant success last year. Kump it was who cajoled and 
eventually almost by force persuaded Jake to make a tour of the world. 
Kump it was who nursed him devotedly through malaria in Mombasa, 



dysentery in Delhi, hernia in Hong Kong, erarnp in Cape Town and acute 
earache in Edinburgh, and who soothed his bedside with almost womanly 
tenderness during his fearful outbreak of varicose veins in Vancouver. 

The work Spout accomplished in spite of slightly adverse circumstances 
while abroad was quite stupendous and had it not been for his tragic 
marriage would doubtless have been published with alacrity and read by 
millions. It was presumably the will of an unkind fate that he should be 
pursued and eventually captured by Esme Chaddle—a woman not only 
without scruples of any description but possessing a revoltingly ugly 
face and the temper of a fiend. It was on their honeymoon that she 
became suddenly cross at breakfast and burnt all the unpublished MSS. 
that she could find in the back yard, thereby destroying heartlessly the 
luscious fruits of untold labour while abroad. Spout with the 
contradictory stubbornness characteristic of so many geniuses 
continued—though very hurt—to adore his vixenish wife with the blind 
concentrated passion which for so many years had impregnated his work 
and now, alas, was running to waste on such an unyielding desert. His 
literary friends and admirers one and all shook their heads sadly, 
perceiving reluctantly that the end was in sight. Eor two years Spout 
wrote nothing but three short articles,[18] then as though some 
premonition of impending disaster touched with flaming wings the 
sleeping carcase of his talent he sat down and wrote his soul-searching 
national appeal "Hist." This he completed on his thirty-first birthday. 

Eor a true and sincere description of that last tragic night we must 
turn to Richard Eloop—whose love for Spout has lent his pen so much 
glamour and poetry. 

"Dusk was falling when Jake stole softly out through the scullery door 
and clambered on the char-a-banc for Coney Island. On arrival at that 
home of gaiety and irresponsibility he forgot his troubles—his sordid 
domestic upheavals—even his talent he suppressed and merged himself 
like an ordinary human being into the mad spirit of carnival. With 
boyish shouts he rolled on the joy-wheel; with childish gurgles he 
bestrode strange and jolting painted horses and waved his hat daringly 
when the merry-go-round was at its fastest. His excitement on the 
helter-skelter knew no bounds—while his delighted screams in the river 
caves called forth many appreciative raspberries from the friendly 
crowds. With no presentiment that this evening of unadulterated ecstasy 
was to be the culminating and final sensation in his eventful life he 
stepped into that fatal compartment on the big wheel—from which a 
quarter of an hour later he hurtled when at an enormous height from the 
ground!" 

There ends Eloop's beautiful and heart-breaking picture of the death of 
a great and wonderful man. Some say it was suicide—others that he was 
merely leaning out too far in admiration of the view. Who knows what 
really inspired that sudden fierce rush to death? But whatever the cause 
there is one fact that remains—shining like a star above the squalid 



wreck of his latter years—he died happy. The indisputable proof of this 
can be obtained from perusal of the first line of a poem which was 
discovered in his breast pocket: 

"All Hail to Fun and Merriment—" 

The less widely-known works of Jake D'Annunzio Spout are as follows: 

"Sun-dappled Dreams," a book of poems. 

"Through Bavaria with a Note-book." 

"The Sin of Pharoah Bubster." 

and: 

"With Lincoln in Calcutta," a Fantasy. 

Fountain-pen pieces and ever-sharp pencil in collection of H. Mackenzie 
Kump. 


THE STORY OF A PANIC 

Project Gutenberg's The Celestial Omnibus and other Stories, by E. M. Forster 


I 


Eustace's career—if career it can be called—certainly dates from that 
afternoon in the chestnut woods above Ravello. I confess at once that I 
am a plain, simple man, with no pretensions to literary style. Still, I 
do flatter myself that I can tell a story without exaggerating, and I 
have therefore decided to give an unbiassed account of the extraordinary 
events of eight years ago. 

Ravello is a delightful place with a delightful little hotel in which we 
met some charming people. There were the two Miss Robinsons, who had 
been there for six weeks with Eustace, their nephew, then a boy of about 
fourteen. Mr. Sandbach had also been there some time. He had held a 
curacy in the north of England, which he had been compelled to resign on 
account of ill-health, and while he was recruiting at Ravello he had 
taken in hand Eustace's education—which was then sadly deficient—and 
was endeavouring to fit him for one of our great public schools. Then 
there was Mr. Eeyland, a would-be artist, and, finally, there was the 
nice landlady. Signora Scafetti, and the nice English-speaking waiter, 
Emmanuele—though at the time of which I am speaking Emmanuele was away, 
visiting a sick father. 





To this little circle, I, my wife, and my two daughters made, I venture 
to think, a not unwelcome addition. But though I liked most of the 
company well enough, there were two of them to whom I did not take at 
all. They were the artist, Leyland, and the Miss Robinsons' nephew, 
Eustace. 

Leyland was simply conceited and odious, and, as those qualities will be 
amply illustrated in my narrative, I need not enlarge upon them here. 

But Eustace was something besides: he was indescribably repellent. 

I am fond of boys as a rule, and was quite disposed to be friendly. I 
and my daughters offered to take him out—'No, walking was such a fag.' 
Then I asked him to come and bathe—' No, he could not swim.' 

"Every English boy should be able to swim," I said, "I will teach you 
myself." 

"There, Eustace dear," said Miss Robinson; "here is a chance for you." 

But he said he was afraid of the water!—a boy afraid!—and of course I 
said no more. 

I would not have minded so much if he had been a really studious boy, 
but he neither played hard nor worked hard. His favourite occupations 
were lounging on the terrace in an easy chair and loafing along the high 
road, with his feet shuffling up the dust and his shoulders stooping 
forward. Naturally enough, his features were pale, his chest contracted, 
and his muscles undeveloped. His aunts thought him delicate; what he 
really needed was discipline. 

That memorable day we all arranged to go for a picnic up in the chestnut 
woods—all, that is, except Janet, who stopped behind to finish her 
water-colour of the Cathedral—not a very successful attempt, I am 
afraid. 

I wander off into these irrelevant details, because in my mind I cannot 
separate them from an account of the day; and it is the same with the 
conversation during the picnic: all is imprinted on my brain together. 

After a couple of hours' ascent, we left the donkeys that had carried 
the Miss Robinsons and my wife, and all proceeded on foot to the head of 
the valley—Vallone Eontana Caroso is its proper name, I find. 

I have visited a good deal of fine scenery before and since, but have 
found little that has pleased me more. The valley ended in a vast 
hollow, shaped like a cup, into which radiated ravines from the 
precipitous hills around. Both the valley and the ravines and the ribs 
of hill that divided the ravines were covered with leafy chestnut, so 
that the general appearance was that of a many fingered green hand, palm 
upwards, which was clutching, convulsively to keep us in its grasp. Ear 



down the valley we eould see Ravello and the sea, but that was the only 
sign of another world. 


"Oh, what a perfeetly lovely plaee," said my daughter Rose. "What a 
pieture it would make!" 

"Yes," said Mr. Sandbaeh. "Many a famous European gallery would be proud 
to have a landseape a tithe as beautiful as this upon its walls." 

"On the eontrary," said Leyland, "it would make a very poor pieture. 

Indeed, it is not paintable at all." 

"And why is that?" said Rose, with far more deferenee than he deserved. 

"Look, in the first plaee," he replied, "how intolerably straight 
against the sky is the line of the hill. It would need breaking up and 
diversifying. And where we are standing the whole thing is out of 
perspeetive. Besides, all the eolouring is monotonous and erude." 

"I do not know anything about pietures," I put in, "and I do not pretend 
to know: but I know what is beautiful when I see it, and I am thoroughly 
eontent with this." 

"Indeed, who eould help being eontented!" said the elder Miss Robinson 
and Mr. Sandbaeh said the same. 

"Ah!" said Leyland, "you all eonfuse the artistie view of nature with 
the photographie." 

Poor Rose had brought her eamera with her, so I thought this positively 
rude. I did not wish any unpleasantness; so I merely turned away and 
assisted my wife and Miss Mary Robinson to put out the luneh—not a very 
niee luneh. 

"Eustaee, dear," said his aunt, "eome and help us here." 

He was in a partieularly bad temper that morning. He had, as usual, not 
wanted to eome, and his aunts had nearly allowed him to stop at the 
hotel to vex Janet. But I, with their permission, spoke to him rather 
sharply on the subjeet of exereise; and the result was that he had eome, 
but was even more taeitum and moody than usual. 

Obedienee was not his strong point. He invariably questioned every 
eommand, and only exeeuted it grumbling. I should always insist on 
prompt and eheerful obedienee, if I had a son. 

"I'm—eoming—Aunt—Mary," he at last replied, and dawdled to out a 
pieoe of wood to make a whistle, taking oare not to arrive till we had 
finished. 



"Well, well, sir!" said I, "you stroll in at the end and profit by our 
labours." He sighed, for he eould not endure being ehaffed. Miss Mary, 
very unwisely, insisted on giving him the wing of the ehieken, in spite 
of all my attempts to prevent her. I remember that I had a momenf s 
vexation when I thought that, instead of enjoying the sun, and the air, 
and the woods, we were all engaged in wrangling over the diet of a 
spoilt boy. 

But, after luneh, he was a little less in evidenee. He withdrew to a 
tree trunk, and began to loosen the bark from his whistle. I was 
thankful to see him employed, for onee in a way. We reelined, and took a 
dolee far niente_. 

Those sweet ehestnuts of the South are puny striplings eompared with our 
robust Northerners. But they elothed the eontours of the hills and 
valleys in a most pleasing way, their veil being only broken by two 
elearings, in one of whieh we were sitting. 

And beeause these few trees were eut down, Leyland burst into a petty 
indietment of the proprietor. 

"All the poetry is going from Nature," he eried, "her lakes and marshes 
are drained, her seas banked up, her forests eut down. Everywhere we see 
the vulgarity of desolation spreading." 

I have had some experienee of estates, and answered that eutting was 
very neeessary for the health of the larger trees. Besides, it was 
unreasonable to expeet the proprietor to derive no ineome from his 
lands. 

"If you take the eommereial side of landseape, you may feel pleasure in 
the owner's aetivity. But to me the mere thought that a tree is 
eonvertible into eash is disgusting." 

"I see no reason," I observed politely, "to despise the gifts of Nature, 
beeause they are of value." 

It did not stop him. "It is no matter," he went on, "we are all 
hopelessly steeped in vulgarity. I do not exeept myself It is through 
us, and to our shame, that the Nereids have left the waters and the 
Oreads the mountains, that the woods no longer give shelter to Pan." 

"Pan!" eried Mr. Sandbaeh, his mellow voiee filling the valley as if it 
had been a great green ehureh, "Pan is dead. That is why the woods do 
not shelter him." And he began to tell the striking story of the 
mariners who were sailing near the eoast at the time of the birth of 
Christ, and three times heard a loud voiee saying: "The great God Pan is 
dead." 



"Yes. The great God Pan is dead," said Leyland. And he abandoned himself 
to that moek misery in whieh artistie people are so fond of indulging. 

His eigar went out, and he had to ask me for a mateh. 

"How very interesting," said Rose. "I do wish I knew some ancient 
history." 

"It is not worth your notice," said Mr. Sandbach. "Eh, Eustace?" 

Eustace was finishing his whistle. He looked up, with the irritable 
frown in which his aunts allowed him to indulge, and made no reply. 

The conversation turned to various topics and then died out. It was a 
cloudless afternoon in May, and the pale green of the young chestnut 
leaves made a pretty contrast with the dark blue of the sky. We were all 
sitting at the edge of the small clearing for the sake of the view, and 
the shade of the chestnut saplings behind us was manifestly 
insufficient. All sounds died away—at least that is my account: Miss 
Robinson says that the clamour of the birds was the first sign of 
uneasiness that she discerned. All sounds died away, except that, far in 
the distance, I could hear two boughs of a great chestnut grinding 
together as the tree swayed. The grinds grew shorter and shorter, and 
finally that sound stopped also. As I looked over the green fingers of 
the valley, everything was absolutely motionless and still; and that 
feeling of suspense which one so often experiences when Nature is in 
repose, began to steal over me. 

Suddenly, we were all electrified by the excruciating noise of Eustace's 
whistle. I never heard any instrument give forth so ear-splitting and 
discordant a sound. 

"Eustace, dear," said Miss Mary Robinson, "you might have thought of 
your poor Aunt Julia's head." 

Eeyland who had apparently been asleep, sat up. 

"It is astonishing how blind a boy is to anything that is elevating or 
beautiful," he observed. "I should not have thought he could have found 
the wherewithal out here to spoil our pleasure like this." 

Then the terrible silence fell upon us again. I was now standing up and 
watching a catspaw of wind that was running down one of the ridges 
opposite, turning the light green to dark as it travelled. A fanciful 
feeling of foreboding came over me; so I turned away, to find to my 
amazement, that all the others were also on their feet, watching it too. 


It is not possible to describe coherently what happened next: but I, for 
one, am not ashamed to confess that, though the fair blue sky was above 



me, and the green spring woods beneath me, and the kindest of friends 
around me, yet I beeame terribly frightened, more frightened than I ever 
wish to beeome again, frightened in a way I never have known either 
before or after. And in the eyes of the others, too, I saw blank, 
expressionless fear, while their mouths strove in vain to speak and 
their hands to gestieulate. Yet, all around us were prosperity, beauty, 
and peaee, and all was motionless, save the eatspaw of wind, now 
travelling up the ridge on whieh we stood. 

Who moved first has never been settled. It is enough to say that in one 
seeond we were tearing away along the hillside. Leyland was in front, 
then Mr. Sandbaeh, then my wife. But I only saw for a brief moment; for 
I ran aeross the little elearing and through the woods and over the 
undergrowth and the roeks and down the dry torrent beds into the valley 
below. The sky might have been blaek as I ran, and the trees short 
grass, and the hillside a level road; for I saw nothing and heard 
nothing and felt nothing, sinee all the ehannels of sense and reason 
were bloeked. It was not the spiritual fear that one has known at other 
times, but brutal overmastering physieal fear, stopping up the ears, and 
dropping elouds before the eyes, and fdling the mouth with foul tastes. 
And it was no ordinary humiliation that survived; for I had been afraid, 
not as a man, but as a beast. 


II 


I eannot deseribe our finish any better than our start; for our fear 
passed away as it had eome, without cause. Suddenly I was able to see, 
and hear, and cough, and clear my mouth. Looking back, I saw that the 
others were stopping too; and, in a short time, we were all together, 
though it was long before we could speak, and longer before we dared to. 

No one was seriously injured. My poor wife had sprained her ankle, 

Leyland had tom one of his nails on a tree tmnk, and I myself had 
scraped and damaged my ear. I never noticed it till I had stopped. 

We were all silent, searching one another's faces. Suddenly Miss Mary 
Robinson gave a terrible shriek. "Oh, merciful heavens! where is 
Eustace?" And then she would have fallen, if Mr. Sandbaeh had not caught 
her. 

"We must go back, we must go back at once," said my Rose, who was quite 
the most collected of the party. "But I hope—I feel he is safe." 

Such was the cowardice of Leyland, that he objected. But, finding 
himself in a minority, and being afraid of being left alone, he gave in. 

Rose and I supported my poor wife, Mr. Sandbaeh and Miss Robinson helped 



Miss Mary, and we returned slowly and silently, taking forty minutes to 
aseend the path that we had descended in ten. 


Our conversation was naturally disjointed, as no one wished to offer an 
opinion on what had happened. Rose was the most talkative: she startled 
us all by saying that she had very nearly stopped where she was. 

"Do you mean to say that you weren't—that you didn't feel compelled to 
go?" said Mr. Sandbach. 

"Oh, of course, I did feel frightened"—she was the first to use the 
word—"but I somehow felt that if I could stop on it would be quite 
different, that I shouldn't be frightened at all, so to speak." Rose 
never did express herself clearly: still, it is greatly to her credit 
that she, the youngest of us, should have held on so long at that 
terrible time. 

"I should have stopped, I do believe," she continued, "if I had not seen 
mamma go." 

Rose's experience comforted us a little about Eustace. But a feeling of 
terrible foreboding was on us all, as we painfully climbed the 
chestnut-covered slopes and neared the little clearing. When we reached 
it our tongues broke loose. There, at the further side, were the remain s 
of our lunch, and close to them, lying motionless on his back, was 
Eustace. 

With some presence of mind I at once cried out: "Hey, you young monkey! 
jump up!" But he made no reply, nor did he answer when his poor aunts 
spoke to him. And, to my unspeakable horror, I saw one of those green 
lizards dart out from under his shirt-cuff as we approached. 

We stood watching him as he lay there so silently, and my ears began to 
tingle in expectation of the outbursts of lamentations and tears. 

Miss Mary fell on her knees beside him and touched his hand, which was 
convulsively entwined in the long grass. 

As she did so, he opened his eyes and smiled. 

I have often seen that peculiar smile since, both on the possessor's 
face and on the photographs of him that are beginning to get into the 
illustrated papers. But, till then, Eustace had always worn a peevish, 
discontented frown; and we were all unused to this disquieting smile, 
which always seemed to be without adequate reason. 

His aunts showered kisses on him, which he did not reciprocate, and then 
there was an awkward pause, Eustace seemed so natural and undisturbed, 
yet, if he had not had astonishing experiences himself, he ought to have 



been all the more astonished at our extraordinary behaviour. My wife, 
with ready tact, endeavoured to behave as if nothing had happened. 

"Well, Mr. Eustace," she said, sitting down as she spoke, to ease her 
foot, "how have you been amusing yourself since we have been away?" 

"Thank you, Mrs. Tytler, I have been very happy." 

"And where have you been?" 

"Here." 

"And lying down all the time, you idle boy?" 

"No, not all the time." 

"What were you doing before?" 

"Oh; standing or sitting." 

"Stood and sat doing nothing! Don't you know the poem 'Satan finds some 
mischief still for—'" 

"Oh, my dear madam, hush! hush!" Mr. Sandbach's voice broke in; and my 
wife, naturally mortified by the interruption, said no more and moved 
away. I was surprised to see Rose immediately take her place, and, with 
more freedom than she generally displayed, run her fingers through the 
boy's tousled hair. 

"Eustace! Eustace!" she said, hurriedly, "tell me everything—every 
single thing." 

Slowly he sat up—till then he had lain on his back. 

"Oh, Rose," he whispered, and, my curiosity being aroused, I moved 
nearer to hear what he was going to say. As I did so, I caught sight of 
some goats' footmarks in the moist earth beneath the trees. 

"Apparently you have had a visit from some goats," I observed. "I had no 
idea they fed up here." 

Eustace laboriously got on to his feet and came to see; and when he saw 
the footmarks he lay down and rolled on them, as a dog rolls in dirt. 

After that there was a grave silence, broken at length by the solemn 
speech of Mr. Sandbach. 


"My dear friends," he said, "it is best to confess the truth bravely. I 
know that what I am going to say now is what you are all now feeling. 



The Evil One has been very near us in bodily form. Time may yet diseover 
some injury that he has wrought among us. But, at present, for myself at 
all events, I wish to offer up thanks for a mereiful deliveranee." 

With that he knelt down, and, as the others knelt, I knelt too, though I 
do not believe in the Devil being allowed to assail us in visible form, 
as I told Mr. Sandbaeh afterwards. Eustaee eame too, and knelt quietly 
enough between his aunts after they had beekoned to him. But when it was 
over he at onee got up, and began hunting for something. 

"Why! Someone has cut my whistle in two," he said. (I had seen Eeyland 
with an open knife in his hand—a superstitious act which I could hardly 
approve.) 

"Well, it doesn't matter," he continued. 

"And why doesn't it matter?" said Mr. Sandbaeh, who has ever since tried 
to entrap Eustace into an account of that mysterious hour. 

"Because I don't want it any more." 

"Why?" 

At that he smiled; and, as no one seemed to have anything more to say, I 
set off as fast as I could through the wood, and hauled up a donkey to 
carry my poor wife home. Nothing occurred in my absence, except that 
Rose had again asked Eustace to tell her what had happened; and he, this 
time, had turned away his head, and had not answered her a single word. 

As soon as I returned, we all set off. Eustace walked with difficulty, 
almost with pain, so that, when we reached the other donkeys, his aunts 
wished him to mount one of them and ride all the way home. I make it a 
rule never to interfere between relatives, but I put my foot down at 
this. As it turned out, I was perfectly right, for the healthy exercise, 

I suppose, began to thaw Eustace's sluggish blood and loosen his 
stiffened muscles. He stepped out manfully, for the first time in his 
life, holding his head up and taking deep draughts of air into his 
chest. I observed with satisfaction to Miss Mary Robinson, that Eustace 
was at last taking some pride in his personal appearance. 

Mr. Sandbaeh sighed, and said that Eustace must be carefully watched, 
for we none of us understood him yet. Miss Mary Robinson being very 
much—over much, I think—guided by him, sighed too. 

"Come, come. Miss Robinson," I said, "there's nothing wrong with 
Eustace. Our experiences are mysterious, not his. He was astonished at 
our sudden departure, that's why he was so strange when we returned. He's 
right enough—improved, if anything." 



"And is the worship of athletics, the cult of insensate activity, to be 
counted as an improvement?" put in Leyland, fixing a large, sorrowful 
eye on Eustace, who had stopped to scramble on to a rock to pick some 
cyclamen. "The passionate desire to rend from Nature the few beauties 
that have been still left her—that is to be counted as an improvement 
too?" 

It is mere waste of time to reply to such remarks, especially when they 
come from an unsuccessful artist, suffering from a damaged linger. I 
changed the conversation by asking what we should say at the hotel. 

After some discussion, it was agreed that we should say nothing, either 
there or in our letters home. Importunate truth-telling, which brings 
only bewilderment and discomfort to the hearers, is, in my opinion, a 
mistake; and, after a long discussion, I managed to make Mr. Sandbach 
acquiesce in my view. 

Eustace did not share in our conversation. He was racing about, like a 
real boy, in the wood to the right. A strange feeling of shame; 
prevented us from openly mentioning our fright to him. Indeed, it seemed 
almost reasonable to conclude that it had made but little impression on 
him. So it disconcerted us when he bounded back with an armful of 
flowering acanthus, calling out: 

"Do you suppose Gennaro'll be there when we get back?" 

Gennaro was the stop-gap waiter, a clumsy, impertinent fisher-lad, who 
had been had up from Minori in the absence of the nice English-speaking 
Emmanuele. It was to him that we owed our scrappy lunch; and I could not 
conceive why Eustace desired to see him, unless it was to make mock with 
him of our behaviour. 

"Yes, of course he will be there," said Miss Robinson. "Why do you ask, 
dear?" 

"Oh, I thought I'd like to see him." 

"And why?" snapped Mr. Sandbach. 

"Because, because I do, I do; because, because I do." He danced away 
into the darkening wood to the rhythm of his words. 

"This is very extraordinary," said Mr. Sandbach. "Did he like Gennaro 
before?" 

"Gennaro has only been here two days," said Rose, "and I know that they 
haven't spoken to each other a dozen times." 


Each time Eustace returned from the wood his spirits were higher. Once 
he came whooping down on us as a wild Indian, and another time he made 



believe to be a dog. The last time he eame baek with a poor dazed hare, 
too frightened to move, sitting on his arm. He was getting too 
uproarious, I thought; and we were all glad to leave the wood, and start 
upon the steep stairease path that leads down into Ravello. It was late 
and turning dark; and we made all the speed we could, Eustace scurrying 
in front of us like a goat. 

Just where the staircase path debouches on the white high road, the next 
extraordinary incident of this extraordinary day occurred. Three old 
women were standing by the wayside. They, like ourselves, had come down 
from the woods, and they were resting their heavy bundles of fuel on the 
low parapet of the road. Eustace stopped in front of them, and, after a 
moment's deliberation, stepped forward and—kissed the left-hand one on 
the cheek! 

"My good fellow!" exclaimed Mr. Sandbach, "are you quite crazy?" 

Eustace said nothing, but offered the old woman some of his flowers, and 
then hurried on. I looked back; and the old woman's companions seemed as 
much astonished at the proceeding as we were. But she herself had put 
the flowers in her bosom, and was murmuring blessings. 

This salutation of the old lady was the first example of Eustace's 
strange behaviour, and we were both surprised and alarmed. It was 
useless talking to him, for he either made silly replies, or else 
bounded away without replying at all. 

He made no reference on the way home to Gennaro, and I hoped that that 
was forgotten. But, when we came to the Piazza, in front of the 
Cathedral, he screamed out: "Gennaro! Gennaro!" at the top of his voice, 
and began running up the little alley that led to the hotel. Sure 
enough, there was Gennaro at the end of it, with his arms and legs 
sticking out of the nice little English-speaking waiter's dress suit, 
and a dirty fisherman's cap on his head—for, as the poor landlady truly 
said, however much she superintended his toilette, he always managed to 
introduce something incongruous into it before he had done. 

Eustace sprang to meet him, and leapt right up into his arms, and put 
his own arms round his neck. And this in the presence, not only of us, 
but also of the landlady, the chambermaid, the facchino, and of two 
American ladies who were coming for a few days' visit to the little 
hotel. 

I always make a point of behaving pleasantly to Italians, however little 
they may deserve it; but this habit of promiscuous intimacy was 
perfectly intolerable and could only lead to familiarity and 
mortification for all. Taking Miss Robinson aside, I asked her 
permission to speak seriously to Eustace on the subject of intercourse 
with social inferiors. She granted it; but I determined to wait till the 



absurd boy had calmed down a little from the exeitement of the day. 
Meanwhile, Gennaro, instead of attending to the wants of the two new 
ladies, carried Eustaee into the house, as if it was the most natural 
thing in the world. 

"Ho capita," I heard him say as he passed me. 'Ho eapito' is the Italian 
for 'I have understood'; but, as Eustaee had not spoken to him, I eould 
not see the foree of the remark. It served to inerease our bewilderment, 
and, by the time we sat down at the dinner-table, our imaginations and 
our tongues were alike exhausted. 

I omit from this aeeount the various eomments that were made, as few of 
them seem worthy of being reeorded. But, for three or four hours, seven 
of us were pouring forth our bewilderment in a stream of appropriate and 
inappropriate exelamations. Some traeed a eonneetion between our 
behaviour in the afternoon and the behaviour of Eustace now. Others saw 
no connexion at all. Mr. Sandbaeh still held to the possibility of 
infernal influences, and also said that he ought to have a doetor. 

Eeyland only saw the development of "that unspeakable Philistine, the 
boy." Rose maintained, to my surprise, that everything was exeusable; 
while I began to see that the young gentleman wanted a sound thrashing. 
The poor Miss Robinsons swayed helplessly about between these diverse 
opinions; inelining now to eareful supervision, now to aequieseenee, now 
to eorporal ehastisement, now to Eno's Emit Salt. 

Dinner passed off fairly well, though Eustaee was terribly fidgety, 
Gennaro as usual dropping the knives and spoons, and hawking and 
elearing his throat. He only knew a few words of English, and we were 
all redueed to Italian for making known our wants. Eustaee, who had 
pieked up a little somehow, asked for some oranges. To my annoyanee, 
Gennaro, in his answer made use of the seeond person singular—a form 
only used when addressing those who are both intimates and equals. 
Eustaee had brought it on himself; but an impertinenee of this kind was 
an affront to us all, and I was determined to speak, and to speak at 
onee. 

When I heard him elearing the table I went in, and, summoning up my 
Italian, or rather Neapolitan—the Southern dialects are exeerable—I 
said, "Gennaro! I heard you address Signor Eustaee with 'Tu.'" 

"It is tme." 

"You are not right. You must use 'Eei' or 'Voi'—more polite forms. And 
remember that, though Signor Eustaee is sometimes silly and 
foolish—this afternoon for example—yet you must always behave 
respectfully to him; for he is a young English gentleman, and you are a 
poor Italian fisher-boy." 


I know that speeeh sounds terribly snobbish, but in Italian one ean say 



things that one would never dream of saying in English. Besides, it is 
no good speaking delicately to persons of that class. Unless you put 
things plainly, they take a vicious pleasure in misunderstanding you. 

An honest English fisherman would have landed me one in the eye in a 
minute for such a remark, but the wretched down-trodden Italians have no 
pride. Gennaro only sighed, and said: "It is true." 

"Quite so," I said, and turned to go. To my indignation I heard him add: 
"But sometimes it is not important." 

"What do you mean?" I shouted. 

He came close up to me with horrid gesticulating fingers. 

"Signor Tytler, I wish to say this. If Eustazio asks me to call him 
'Voi,' I will call him 'Voi.' Otherwise, no." 

With that he seized up a tray of dinner things, and fled from the room 
with them; and I heard two more wine-glasses go on the court-yard floor. 

I was now fairly angry, and strode out to interview Eustace. But he had 
gone to bed, and the landlady, to whom I also wished to speak, was 
engaged. After more vague wonderings, obscurely expressed owing to the 
presence of Janet and the two American ladies, we all went to bed, too, 
after a harassing and most extraordinary day. 


Ill 


But the day was nothing to the night. 

I suppose I had slept for about four hours, when I woke suddenly 
thinking I heard a noise in the garden. And, immediately, before my eyes 
were open, cold terrible fear seized me—not fear of something that was 
happening, like the fear in the wood, but fear of something that might 
happen. 

Our room was on the first floor, looking out on to the garden—or 
terrace, it was rather: a wedge-shaped block of ground covered with 
roses and vines, and intersected with little asphalt paths. It was 
bounded on the small side by the house; round the two long sides ran a 
wall, only three feet above the terrace level, but with a good twenty 
feet drop over it into the olive yards, for the ground fell very 
precipitously away. 


Trembling all over I stole to the window. There, pattering up and down 



the asphalt, paths, was something white. I was too mueh alarmed to see 
clearly; and in the uncertain light of the stars the thing took all 
manner of curious shapes. Now it was a great dog, now an enormous white 
bat, now a mass of quickly travelling cloud. It would bounce like a 
ball, or take short flights like a bird, or glide slowly; like a wraith. 

It gave no sound—save the pattering sound of what, after all, must be 
human feet. And at last the obvious explanation forced itself upon my 
disordered mind; and I realized that Eustace had got out of bed, and 
that we were in for something more. 

I hastily dressed myself, and went down into the dining-room which 
opened upon the terrace. The door was already unfastened. My terror had 
almost entirely passed away, but for quite five minutes I struggled with 
a curious cowardly feeling, which bade me not interfere with the poor 
strange boy, but leave him to his ghostly patterings, and merely watch 
him from the window, to see he took no harm. 

But better impulses prevailed and, opening the door, I called out: 

"Eustace! what on earth are you doing? Come in at once." 

He stopped his antics, and said: "I hate my bedroom. I could not stop in 
it, it is too small." 

"Come! come! I'm tired of affectation. You've never complained of it 
before." 

"Besides I can't see anything—no flowers, no leaves, no sky: only a 
stone wall." The outlook of Eustace's room certainly was limited; but, 
as I told him, he had never complained of it before. 

"Eustace, you talk like a child. Come in! Prompt obedience, if you 
please." 

He did not move. 

"Very well: I shall carry you in by force." I added, and made a few 
steps towards him. But I was soon convinced of the futility of pursuing 
a boy through a tangle of asphalt paths, and went in instead, to call 
Mr. Sandbach and Eeyland to my aid. 

When I returned with them he was worse than ever. He would not even 
answer us when we spoke, but began singing and chattering to himself in 
a most alarming way. 

"It's a case for the doctor now," said Mr. Sandbach, gravely tapping his 
forehead. 

He had stopped his running and was singing, first low, then 



loud—singing five-finger exereises, seales, hymn tunes, seraps of 
Wagner—anything that eame into his head. His voiee—a very untuneful 
voiee—grew stronger and stronger, and he ended with a tremendous shout 
whieh boomed like a gun among the mountains, and awoke everyone who was 
still sleeping in the hotel. My poor wife and the two girls appeared at 
their respeetive windows, and the Ameriean ladies were heard violently 
ringing their bell. 

"Eustaee," we all eried, "stop! stop, dear boy, and eome into the 
house." 

He shook his head, and started off again—talking this time. Never have 
I listened to sueh an extraordinary speeeh. At any other time it would 
have been ludierous, for here was a boy, with no sense of beauty and a 
puerile eommand of words, attempting to taekle themes whieh the greatest 
poets have found almost beyond their power. Eustaee Robinson, aged 
fourteen, was standing in his nightshirt saluting, praising, and 
blessing, the great forees and manifestations of Nature. 

He spoke first of night and the stars and planets above his head, of the 
swarms of fire-flies below him, of the invisible sea below the 
fire-flies, of the great roeks eovered with anemones and shells that 
were slumbering in the invisible sea. He spoke of the rivers and 
water-falls, of the ripening bunehes of grapes, of the smoking eone of 
Vesuvius and the hidden fire-ehannels that made the smoke, of the 
myriads of lizards who were lying eurled up in the erannies of the 
sultry earth, of the showers of white rose-leaves that were tangled in 
his hair. And then he spoke of the rain and the wind by whieh all things 
are ehanged, of the air through whieh all things live, and of the woods 
in whieh all things ean be hidden. 

Of eourse, it was all absurdly high fainting: yet I eould have kieked 
Eeyland for audibly observing that it was 'a diabolieal earieature of 
all that was most holy and beautiful in life.' 

"And then,"—Eustaee was going on in the pitiable eonversational 
doggerel whieh was his only mode of expression—"and then there are 
men, but I ean't make them out so well." He knelt down by the parapet, 
and rested his head on his arms. 

"Now's the time," whispered Eeyland. I hate stealth, but we darted 
forward and endeavoured to eateh hold of him from behind. He was away in 
a twinkling, but turned round at onee to look at us. As far as I eould 
see in the starlight, he was erying. Eeyland rushed at him again, and we 
tried to eomer him among the asphalt paths, but without the slightest 
approaeh to sueeess. 


We returned, breathless and diseomfited, leaving him to his madness in 
the further eorner of the terraee. But my Rose had an inspiration. 



"Papa," she called from the window, "if you get Gennaro, he might be 
able to catch him for you." 

I had no wish to ask a favour of Gennaro, but, as the landlady had by 
now appeared on the scene, I begged her to summon him from the 
charcoal-bin in which he slept, and make him try what he could do. 

She soon returned, and was shortly followed by Gennaro, attired in a 
dress coat, without either waistcoat, shirt, or vest, and a ragged pair 
of what had been trousers, cut short above the knees for purposes of 
wading. The landlady, who had quite picked up English ways, rebuked him 
for the incongruous and even indecent appearance which he presented. 

"I have a coat and I have trousers. What more do you desire?" 

"Never mind. Signora Scafetti," I put in, "As there are no ladies here, 
it is not of the slightest consequence." Then, turning to Gennaro, I 
said: "The aunts of Signor Eustace wish you to fetch him into the 
house." 

He did not answer. 

"Do you hear me? He is not well. I order you to fetch him into the 
house." 

"Eetch! fetch!" said Signora Scafetti, and shook him roughly by the arm. 
"Eustazio is well where he is." 

"Eetch! fetch!" Signora Scafetti screamed, and let loose a flood of 
Italian, most of which, I am glad to say, I could not follow. I glanced 
up nervously at the girls' window, but they hardly know as much as I do, 
and I am thankful to say that none of us caught one word of Gennaro's 
answer. 

The two yelled and shouted at each other for quite ten minutes, at the 
end of which Gennaro rushed back to his charcoal-bin and Signora 
Scafetti burst into tears, as well she might, for she greatly valued her 
English guests. 

"He says," she sobbed, "that Signer Eustace is well where he is, and 
that he will not fetch him. I can do no more." 

But I could, for, in my stupid British way, I have got some insight into 
the Italian character. I followed Mr. Gennaro to his place of repose, 
and found him wriggling down on to a dirty sack. 


I wish you to fetch Signor Eustace to me," I began. 



He hurled at me an unintelligible reply. 


"If you feteh him, I will give you this." And out of my poeket I took a 
new ten lira note. 

This time he did not answer. 

"This note is equal to ten lire in silver," I eontinued, for I knew that 
the poor-elass Italian is unable to eonceive of a single large sum. 

"I know it." 

"That is, two hundred soldi." 

"I do not desire them. Eustazio is my friend." 

I put the note into my poeket. 

"Besides, you would not give it me." 

"I am an Englishman. The English always do what they promise." 

"That is true." It is astonishing how the most dishonest of nations 
trust us. Indeed they often trust us more than we trust one another. 
Gennaro knelt up on his saek. It was too dark to see his faee, but I 
eould feel his warm garlieky breath eoming out in gasps, and I knew that 
the eternal avariee of the South had laid hold upon him. 

"I eould not fetch Eustazio to the house. He might die there." 

"You need not do that," I replied patiently. "You need only bring him to 
me; and I will stand outside in the garden." And to this, as if it were 
something quite different, the pitiable youth consented. 

"But give me first the ten lire." 

"No,"—for I knew the kind of person with whom I had to deal. Once 
faithless, always faithless. 

We returned to the terrace, and Gennaro, without a single word, pattered 
off towards the pattering that could be heard at the remoter end. Mr. 
Sandbach, Eeyland, and myself moved away a little from the house, and 
stood in the shadow of the white climbing roses, practically invisible. 

We heard "Eustazio" called, followed by absurd cries of pleasure from 
the poor boy. The pattering ceased, and we heard them talking. Their 
voices got nearer, and presently I could discern them through the 
creepers, the grotesque figure of the young man, and the slim little 



white-robed boy. Gennaro had his arm round Eustaee's neck, and Eustace 
was talking away in his fluent, slip-shod Italian. 

"I understand almost everything," I heard him say. "The trees, hills, 
stars, water, I can see all. But isn't it odd! I can't make out men a 
bit. Do you know what I mean?" 

"Ho capita," said Gennaro gravely, and took his arm off Eustace's 
shoulder. But I made the new note crackle in my pocket; and he heard it. 
He stuck his hand out with a jerk; and the unsuspecting Eustace gripped 
it in his own. 

"It is odd!" Eustace went on—they were quite close now—"It almost 
seems as if—as if-—" 


I darted out and caught hold of his arm, and Eeyland got hold of the 
other arm, and Mr. Sandbach hung on to his feet. He gave shrill 
heart-piercing screams; and the white roses, which were falling early 
that year, descended in showers on him as we dragged him into the house. 

As soon as we entered the house he stopped shrieking; but floods of 
tears silently burst forth, and spread over his upturned face. 

"Not to my room," he pleaded. "It is so small." 

His infinitely dolorous look filled me with strange pity, but what could 
I do? Besides, his window was the only one that had bars to it. 

"Never mind, dear boy," said kind Mr. Sandbach. "I will bear you company 
till the morning." 

At this his convulsive struggles began again. "Oh, please, not that. 
Anything but that. I will promise to lie still and not to cry more than 
I can help, if I am left alone." 

So we laid him on the bed, and drew the sheets over him, and left him 
sobbing bitterly, and saying: "I nearly saw everything, and now I can 
see nothing at all." 

We informed the Miss Robinsons of all that had happened, and returned to 
the dining-room, where we found Signora Scafetti and Gennaro whispering 
together. Mr. Sandbach got pen and paper, and began writing to the 
English doctor at Naples. I at once drew out the note, and flung it down 
on the table to Gennaro. 

"Here is your pay," I said sternly, for I was thinking of the Thirty 
Pieces of Silver. 


Thank you very much, sir," said Gennaro, and grabbed it. 



He was going off, when Leyland, whose interest and indifference were 
always equally misplaced, asked him what Eustace had meant by saying 'he 
could not make out men a bit.' 


"I cannot say. Signor Eustazio—" (I was glad to observe a little 
deference at last) "has a subtle brain. He understands many things." 

"But I heard you say you understood," Eeyland persisted. 

"I understand, but I cannot explain. I am a poor Italian fisher-lad. 

Yet, listen: I will try." I saw to my alarm that his manner was 
changing, and tried to stop him. But he sat down on the edge of the 
table and started off, with some absolutely incoherent remarks. 

"It is sad," he observed at last. "What has happened is very sad. But 
what can I do? I am poor. It is not I." 

I turned away in contempt. Eeyland went on asking questions. He wanted 
to know who it was that Eustace had in his mind when he spoke. 

"That is easy to say," Gennaro gravely answered. "It is you, it is I. It 
is all in this house, and many outside it. If he wishes for mirth, we 
discomfort him. If he asks to be alone, we disturb him. He longed for a 
friend, and found none for fifteen years. Then he found me, and the 
first night I—I who have been in the woods and understood things 
too—betray him to you, and send him in to die. But what could I do?" 

"Gently, gently," said I. 

"Oh, assuredly he will die. He will lie in the small room all night, and 
in the morning he will be dead. That I know for certain." 

"There, that will do," said Mr. Sandbach. "I shall be sitting with him." 

"Eilomena Giusti sat all night with Caterina, but Caterina was dead in 
the morning. They would not let her out, though I begged, and prayed, 
and cursed, and beat the door, and climbed the wall. They were ignorant 
fools, and thought I wished to carry her away. And in the morning she 
was dead." 

"What is all this?" I asked Signora Scafetti. 

"All kinds of stories will get about," she replied, "and he, least of 
anyone, has reason to repeat them." 

"And I am alive now," he went on, "because I had neither parents nor 
relatives nor friends, so that, when the first night came, I could run 
through the woods, and climb the rocks, and plunge into the water, until 



I had accomplished my desire! 


We heard a ery from Eustaee's room—a faint but steady sound, like the 
sound of wind in a distant wood, heard by one standing in tranquillity. 

"That," said Gennaro, "was the last noise of Caterina. I was hanging on 
to her window then, and it blew out past me." 

And, lifting up his hand, in whieh my ten lira note was safely paeked, 
he solemnly cursed Mr. Sandbaeh, and Leyland, and myself, and Fate, 
beeause Eustaee was dying in the upstairs room. Sueh is the working of 
the Southern mind; and I verily believe that he would not have moved 
even then, had not Eeyland, that unspeakable idiot, upset the lamp with 
his elbow. It was a patent self-extinguishing lamp, bought by Signora 
Seafetti, at my speeial request, to replaee the dangerous thing that she 
was using. The result was, that it went out; and the mere physieal 
change from light to darkness had more power over the ignorant animal 
nature of Gennaro than the most obvious dietates of logie and reason. 

I felt, rather than saw, that he had left the room, and shouted out to 
Mr. Sandbaeh: "Have you got the key of Eustaee's room in your poeket?" 
But Mr. Sandbaeh and Leyland were both on the floor, having mistaken 
eaeh other for Gennaro, and some more preeious time was wasted in 
finding a mateh. Mr. Sandbaeh had only just time to say that he had left 
the key in the door, in ease the Miss Robinsons wished to pay Eustace a 
visit, when we heard a noise on the stairs, and there was Gennaro, 
earrying Eustaee down. 

We rushed out and blocked up the passage, and they lost heart and 
retreated to the upper landing. 

"Now they are eaught," eried Signora Seafetti. "There is no other way 
out." 

We were eautiously aseending the stairease, when there was a terrifie 
seream from my wife's room, followed by a heavy thud on the asphalt 
path. They had leapt out of her window. 

I reaehed the terraee just in time to see Eustaee jumping over the 
parapet of the garden wall. This time I knew for eertain he would be 
killed. But he alighted in an olive tree, looking like a great white 
moth; and from the tree he slid on to the earth. And as soon as his bare 
feet touehed the elods of earth he uttered a strange loud ery, sueh as I 
should not have thought the human voiee eould have produeed, and 
disappeared among the trees below. 

"He has understood and he is saved," eried Gennaro, who was still 
sitting on the asphalt path. "Now, instead of dying he will live!" 



"And you, instead of keeping the ten lire, will give them up," I 
retorted, for at this theatrical remark I could contain myself no 
longer. 

"The ten lire are mine," he hissed back, in a scarcely audible voice. He 
clasped his hand over his breast to protect his ill-gotten gains, and, 
as he did so, he swayed forward and fell upon his face on the path. He 
had not broken any limbs, and a leap like that would never have killed 
an Englishman, for the drop was not great. But those miserable Italians 
have no stamina. Something had gone wrong inside him, and he was dead. 

The morning was still far off, but the morning breeze had begun, and 
more rose leaves fell on us as we carried him in. Signora Scafetti burst 
into screams at the sight of the dead body, and, far down the valley 
towards the sea, there still resounded the shouts and the laughter of 
the escaping boy. 


CHORIAMBICS -1 


Ah! not now, when desire bums, and the wind calls, and the suns of spring 
Eight-foot dance in the woods, whisper of life, woo me to wayfaring; 

Ah! not now should you come, now when the road beckons, 
and good friends call. 

Where are songs to be sung, fights to be fought, yea! and the best of all, 
Eove, on myriad lips fairer than yours, kisses you could not give! . . . 
Dearest, why should I mourn, whimper, and whine, I that have yet to live? 
Sorrow will I forget, tears for the best, love on the lips of you. 

Now, when dawn in the blood wakes, and the sun laughs up the eastern blue; 
I'll forget and be glad! 

Only at length, dear, when the great day ends. 

When love dies with the last light, and the last song has been sung, 
and friends 

All are perished, and gloom strides on the heaven: then, as alone I he, 

'Mid Death's gathering winds, frightened and dumb, sick for the past, may I 
Eeel you suddenly there, cool at my brow; then may I hear the peace 
Of your voice at the last, whispering love, calling, ere all can cease 
In the silence of death; then may I see dimly, and know, a space. 

Bending over me, last light in the dark, once, as of old, your face. 





CHORIAMBICS - II 


Here the flame that was ash, shrine that was void, 
lost in the haunted wood, 

I have tended and loved, year upon year, I in the solitude 
Waiting, quiet and glad-eyed in the dark, knowing that onee a gleam 
Glowed and went through the wood. Still I abode strong in a golden dream, 
Unreeaptured. 

For I, I that had faith, knew that a face would glance 
One day, white in the dim woods, and a voice call, and a radiance 
Fill the grove, and the fire suddenly leap . . . and, in the heart of it. 

End of labouring, you! Therefore I kept ready the altar, lit 
The flame, burning apart. 

Face of my dreams vainly in vision white 
Gleaming down to me, lo! hopeless I rise now. For about midnight 
Whispers grew through the wood suddenly, strange cries in the boughs above 
Grated, cries like a laugh. Silent and black then through the sacred grove 
Great birds flew, as a dream, troubling the leaves, passing at length. 

I knew 

Long expected and long loved, that afar, God of the dim wood, you 
Somewhere lay, as a child sleeping, a child suddenly reft from mirth. 

White and wonderful yet, white in your youth, stretched upon foreign earth, 
God, immortal and dead! 

Therefore I go; never to rest, or win 

Peace, and worship of you more, and the dumb wood and the shrine therein. 
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STRANGE MEETING 

by Wilfred Owen 
Born 1893, Killed in Action, 1918. 


It seemed that out of the battle I escaped 

Down some profound dull tunnel, long since scooped 

Through granites which Titanic wars had groined. 

Yet also there encumbered sleepers groaned, 

Too fast in thought or death to be bestirred. 

Then, as I probed them, one sprang up, and stared 
With piteous recognition in fixed eyes. 

Lifting distressful hands as if to bless. 

And by his smile, I knew that sullen hall. 

With a thousand fears that vision's face was grained; 

Yet no blood reached there from the upper ground. 

And no guns thumped, or down the flues made moan. 
"Strange, friend," I said, "here is no cause to mourn." 
"None," said the other, "save the undone years." 

The hopelessness. Whatever hope is yours. 

Was my life also; I went hunting wild 
After the wildest beauty in the world. 

Which lies not calm in eyes, or braided hair. 

But mocks the steady running of the hour. 

And if it grieves, grieves richlier than here. 

For by my glee might many men have laughed. 

And of my weeping something has been left. 

Which must die now. I mean the truth untold. 

The pity of war, the pity war distilled. 

Now men will go content with what we spoiled. 

Or, discontent, boil bloody, and be spilled. 

They will be swift with swiftness of the tigress. 

None will break ranks, though nations trek from progress. 
Courage was mine, and I had mystery. 

Wisdom was mine, and I had mastery; 

To miss the march of this retreating world 
Into vain citadels that are not walled. 

Then, when much blood had clogged their chariot-wheels 
I would go up and wash them from sweet wells. 

Even with truths that lie too deep for taint. 

I would have poured my spirit without stint 
But not through wounds; not on the cess of war. 
Foreheads of men have bled where no wounds were. 

I am the enemy you killed, my friend. 

I knew you in this death: for so you frowned 
Yesterday through me as you jabbed and killed. 

I parried; but my hands were loath and cold. 



Let us sleep now. 
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A SOCIETY 

The Projeet Gutenberg EBook of Monday or Tuesday, by Virginia Woolf 

This is how it all eame about. Six or seven of us were sitting one day 
after tea. Some were gazing aeross the street into the windows of a 
milliner's shop where the light still shone brightly upon searlet 
feathers and golden slippers. Others were idly oeeupied in building 
little towers of sugar upon the edge of the tea tray. After a time, so 
far as I ean remember, we drew round the fire and began as usual to 
praise men—how strong, how noble, how brilliant, how eourageous, how 
beautiful they were—how we envied those who by hook or by erook managed 
to get attaehed to one for life—when Poll, who had said nothing, burst 
into tears. Poll, I must tell you, has always been queer. Eor one thing 
her father was a strange man. He left her a fortune in his will, but on 
eondition that she read all the books in the Eondon Eibrary. We 
eomforted her as best we eould; but we knew in our hearts how vain it 
was. Eor though we like her. Poll is no beauty; leaves her shoe laees 
untied; and must have been thinking, while we praised men, that not one 
of them would ever wish to marry her. At last she dried her tears. Eor 
some time we eould make nothing of what she said. Strange enough it was 
in all eonseienee. She told us that, as we knew, she spent most of her 
time in the London Library, reading. She had begun, she said, with 
English literature on the top floor; and was steadily working her way 
down to the _Times_ on the bottom. And now half, or perhaps only a 
quarter, way through a terrible thing had happened. She eould read no 
more. Books were not what we thought them. "Books," she eried, rising to 
her feet and speaking with an intensity of desolation whieh I shall 
never forget, "are for the most part unutterably bad!" 

Of eourse we eried out that Shakespeare wrote books, and Milton and 
Shelley. 

"Oh, yes," she interrupted us. "You've been well taught, I ean see. But 
you are not members of the Eondon Eibrary." Here her sobs broke forth 
anew. At length, reeovering a little, she opened one of the pile of 
books whieh she always earned about with her—"Erom a Window" or "In a 
Garden," or some sueh name as that it was ealled, and it was written by 
a man ealled Benton or Henson, or something of that kind. She read the 
first few pages. We listened in silenee. "But that's not a book," 
someone said. So she ehose another. This time it was a history, but I 
have forgotten the writer's name. Our trepidation inereased as she went 
on. Not a word of it seemed to be true, and the style in whieh it was 






written was execrable. 


"Poetry! Poetry!" we cried, impatiently. "Read us poetry!" I cannot 
describe the desolation which fell upon us as she opened a little volume 
and mouthed out the verbose, sentimental foolery which it contained. 

"It must have been written by a woman," one of us urged. But no. She 
told us that it was written by a young man, one of the most famous poets 
of the day. I leave you to imagine what the shock of the discovery was. 
Though we all cried and begged her to read no more, she persisted and 
read us extracts from the Lives of the Lord Chancellors. When she had 
finished, Jane, the eldest and wisest of us, rose to her feet and said 
that she for one was not convinced. 

"Why," she asked, "if men write such rubbish as this, should our mothers 
have wasted their youth in bringing them into the world?" 

We were all silent; and, in the silence, poor Poll could be heard 
sobbing out, "Why, why did my father teach me to read?" 

Clorinda was the first to come to her senses. "It's all our fault," she 
said. "Every one of us knows how to read. But no one, save Poll, has 
ever taken the trouble to do it. I, for one, have taken it for granted 
that it was a woman's duty to spend her youth in bearing children. I 
venerated my mother for bearing ten; still more my grandmother for 
bearing fifteen; it was, I confess, my own ambition to bear twenty. We 
have gone on all these ages supposing that men were equally industrious, 
and that their works were of equal merit. While we have borne the 
children, they, we supposed, have borne the books and the pictures. We 
have populated the world. They have civilized it. But now that we can 
read, what prevents us from judging the results? Before we bring another 
child into the world we must swear that we will find out what the world 
is like." 

So we made ourselves into a society for asking questions. One of us was 
to visit a man-of-war; another was to hide herself in a scholar's study; 
another was to attend a meeting of business men; while all were to read 
books, look at pictures, go to concerts, keep our eyes open in the 
streets, and ask questions perpetually. We were very young. You can 
judge of our simplicity when I tell you that before parting that night 
we agreed that the objects of life were to produce good people and good 
books. Our questions were to be directed to finding out how far these 
objects were now attained by men. We vowed solemnly that we would not 
bear a single child until we were satisfied. 

Off we went then, some to the British Museum; others to the King's Navy; 
some to Oxford; others to Cambridge; we visited the Royal Academy and 
the Tate; heard modem music in concert rooms, went to the Law Courts, 
and saw new plays. No one dined out without asking her partner certain 



questions and carefully noting his replies. At intervals we met together 
and compared our observations. Oh, those were merry meetings! Never have 
I laughed so much as I did when Rose read her notes upon "Honour" and 
described how she had dressed herself as an ^Ethiopian Prince and gone 
aboard one of His Majesty's ships. Discovering the hoax, the Captain 
visited her (now disguised as a private gentleman) and demanded that 
honour should be satisfied. "But how?" she asked. "How?" he bellowed. 
"With the cane of course!" Seeing that he was beside himself with rage 
and expecting that her last moment had come, she bent over and received, 
to her amazement, six light taps upon the behind. "The honour of the 
British Navy is avenged!" he cried, and, raising herself, she saw him 
with the sweat pouring down his face holding out a trembling right hand. 
"Away!" she exclaimed, striking an attitude and imitating the ferocity 
of his own expression, "My honour has still to be satisfied!" "Spoken 
like a gentleman!" he returned, and fell into profound thought. "If six 
strokes avenge the honour of the King's Navy," he mused, "how many 
avenge the honour of a private gentleman?" He said he would prefer to 
lay the case before his brother officers. She replied haughtily that she 
could not wait. He praised her sensibility. "Let me see," he cried 
suddenly, "did your father keep a carriage?" "No," she said. "Or a 
riding horse!" "We had a donkey," she bethought her, "which drew the 
mowing machine." At this his face lighted. "My mother's name—" she 
added. "For God's sake, man, don't mention your mother's name!" he 
shrieked, trembling like an aspen and flushing to the roots of his hair, 
and it was ten minutes at least before she could induce him to proceed. 

At length he decreed that if she gave him four strokes and a half in the 
small of the back at a spot indicated by himself (the half conceded, he 
said, in recognition of the fact that her great grandmother's uncle was 
killed at Trafalgar) it was his opinion that her honour would be as good 
as new. This was done; they retired to a restaurant; drank two bottles 
of wine for which he insisted upon paying; and parted with protestations 
of eternal friendship. 

Then we had Fanny's account of her visit to the Law Courts. At her first 
visit she had come to the conclusion that the Judges were either made 
of wood or were impersonated by large animals resembling man who had 
been trained to move with extreme dignity, mumble and nod their heads. 

To test her theory she had liberated a handkerchief of bluebottles at 
the critical moment of a trial, but was unable to judge whether the 
creatures gave signs of humanity for the buzzing of the flies induced so 
sound a sleep that she only woke in time to see the prisoners led into 
the cells below. But from the evidence she brought we voted that it is 
unfair to suppose that the Judges are men. 

Helen went to the Royal Academy, but when asked to deliver her report 
upon the pictures she began to recite from a pale blue volume, "O! for 
the touch of a vanished hand and the sound of a voice that is still. 

Home is the hunter, home from the hill. He gave his bridle reins a 
shake. Love is sweet, love is brief Spring, the fair spring, is the 



year's pleasant King. O! to be in England now that April's there. Men 
must work and women must weep. The path of duty is the way to glory—" 
We eould listen to no more of this gibberish. 

"We want no more poetry!" we eried. 

"Daughters of England!" she began, but here we pulled her down, a vase 
of water getting spilt over her in the seulTle. 

"Thank God!" she exelaimed, shaking herself like a dog. "Now I'll roll 
on the earpet and see if I ean't brush off what remains of the Elnion 
Jaek. Then perhaps—" here she rolled energetieally. Getting up she 
began to explain to us what modem pietures are like when Castalia 
stopped her. 

"What is the average size of a pieture?" she asked. "Perhaps two feet by 
two and a half," she said. Castalia made notes while Helen spoke, and 
when she had done, and we were trying not to meet eaeh other's eyes, 
rose and said, "At your wish I spent last week at Oxbridge, disguised as 
a eharwoman. I thus had aeeess to the rooms of several Professors and 
will now attempt to give you some idea—only," she broke off, "I ean't 
think how to do it. It's all so queer. These Professors," she went on, 

"live in large houses built round grass plots eaeh in a kind of eell by 
himself. Yet they have every eonvenienee and eomfort. You have only to 
press a button or light a little lamp. Their papers are beautifully 
filed. Books abound. There are no ehildren or animals, save half a dozen 
stray eats and one aged bullfineh—a eoek. I remember," she broke off, 

"an Aunt of mine who lived at Dulwieh and kept eaetuses. You reaehed the 
eonservatory through the double drawing-room, and there, on the hot 
pipes, were dozens of them, ugly, squat, bristly little plants each in a 
separate pot. Once in a hundred years the Aloe flowered, so my Aunt 
said. But she died before that happened—" We told her to keep to the 
point. "Well," she resumed, "when Professor Hobkin was out, I examined 
his life work, an edition of Sappho. It's a queer looking book, six or 
seven inches thick, not all by Sappho. Oh, no. Most of it is a defence 
of Sappho's chastity, which some German had denied, and I can assure you 
the passion with which these two gentlemen argued, the learning they 
displayed, the prodigious ingenuity with which they disputed the use of 
some implement which looked to me for all the world like a hairpin 
astounded me; especially when the door opened and Professor Hobkin 
himself appeared. A very nice, mild, old gentleman, but what could _he_ 
know about chastity?" We misunderstood her. 

"No, no," she protested, "he's the soul of honour I'm sure—not that he 
resembles Rose's sea captain in the least. I was thinking rather of my 
Aunt's cactuses. What could _they_ know about chastity?" 


Again we told her not to wander from the point,—did the Oxbridge 
professors help to produce good people and good books?—the objects of 



life. 


"There!" she exelaimed. "It never struek me to ask. It never oeeurred 
to me that they eould possibly produee anything." 

"I believe," said Sue, "that you made some mistake. Probably Professor 
Hobkin was a gynseeologist. A seholar is a very different sort of man. A 
seholar is overflowing with humour and invention—perhaps addieted to 
wine, but what of that?—a delightful eompanion, generous, subtle, 
imaginative—as stands to reason. For he spends his life in eompany with 
the finest human beings that have ever existed." 

"Hum," said Castalia. "Perhaps I'd better go baek and try again." 

Some three months later it happened that I was sitting alone when 
Castalia entered. I don't know what it was in the look of her that so 
moved me; but I could not restrain myself, and, dashing across the room, 

I clasped her in my arms. Not only was she very beautiful; she seemed 
also in the highest spirits. "How happy you look!" I exclaimed, as she 
sat down. 

"I've been at Oxbridge," she said. 

"Asking questions?" 

"Answering them," she replied. 

"You have not broken our vow?" I said anxiously, noticing something 
about her figure. 

"Oh, the vow," she said casually. "I'm going to have a baby, if that's 
what you mean. You can't imagine," she burst out, "how exciting, how 
beautiful, how satisfying—" 

"What is?" I asked. 

"To—to—answer questions," she replied in some confusion. Whereupon she 
told me the whole of her story. But in the middle of an account which 
interested and excited me more than anything I had ever heard, she gave 
the strangest cry, half whoop, half holloa— 

"Chastity! Chastity! Where's my chastity!" she cried. "Help Ho! The 
scent bottle!" 

There was nothing in the room but a cruet containing mustard, which I 
was about to administer when she recovered her composure. 

"You should have thought of that three months ago," I said severely. 



"True," she replied. "There's not mueh good in thinking of it now. It 
was unfortunate, by the way, that my mother had me ealled Castalia." 

"Oh, Castalia, your mother—" I was beginning when she reaehed for the 
mustard pot. 

"No, no, no," she said, shaking her head. "If you'd been a ehaste woman 
yourself you would have sereamed at the sight of me—instead of whieh 
you rushed aeross the room and took me in your arms. No, Cassandra. We 
are neither of us chaste." So we went on talking. 

Meanwhile the room was filling up, for it was the day appointed to 
discuss the results of our observations. Everyone, I thought, felt as I 
did about Castalia. They kissed her and said how glad they were to see 
her again. At length, when we were all assembled, Jane rose and said 
that it was time to begin. She began by saying that we had now asked 
questions for over five years, and that though the results were bound to 
be inconclusive—here Castalia nudged me and whispered that she was not 
so sure about that. Then she got up, and, interrupting Jane in the 
middle of a sentence, said; 

"Before you say any more, I want to know—am I to stay in the room? 
Because," she added, "I have to confess that I am an impure woman." 

Everyone looked at her in astonishment. 

"You are going to have a baby?" asked Jane. 

She nodded her head. 

It was extraordinary to see the different expressions on their faces. A 
sort of hum went through the room, in which I could catch the words 
"impure," "baby," "Castalia," and so on. Jane, who was herself 
considerably moved, put it to us: 

"Shall she go? Is she impure?" 

Such a roar filled the room as might have been heard in the street 
outside. 

"No! No! No! Let her stay! Impure? Eiddlesticks!" Yet I fancied that 
some of the youngest, girls of nineteen or twenty, held back as if 
overcome with shyness. Then we all came about her and began asking 
questions, and at last I saw one of the youngest, who had kept in the 
background, approach shyly and say to her; 

"What is chastity then? I mean is it good, or is it bad, or is it 
nothing at all?" She replied so low that I could not catch what she 
said. 



'You know I was shocked," said another, "for at least ten minutes. 


"In my opinion," said Poll, who was growing crusty from always reading 
in the London Library, "chastity is nothing but ignorance—a most 
discreditable state of mind. We should admit only the unchaste to our 
soeiety. I vote that Castalia shall be our President." 

This was violently disputed. 

"It is as unfair to brand women with ehastity as with unehastity," said 
Poll. "Some of us haven't the opportunity either. Moreover, I don't 
believe Gassy herself maintains that she acted as she did from a pure 
love of knowledge." 

"He is only twenty-one and divinely beautiful," said Gassy, with a 
ravishing gesture. 

"I move," said Helen, "that no one be allowed to talk of ehastity or 
unehastity save those who are in love." 

"Oh, bother," said Judith, who had been enquiring into scientifie 
matters, "I'm not in love and I'm longing to explain my measures for 
dispensing with prostitutes and fertilizing virgins by Aet of 
Parliament." 

She went on to tell us of an invention of hers to be erected at Tube 
stations and other public resorts, which, upon payment of a small fee, 
would safeguard the nation's health, accommodate its sons, and relieve 
its daughters. Then she had contrived a method of preserving in sealed 
tubes the germs of future Lord Ghancellors "or poets or painters or 
musieians," she went on, "supposing, that is to say, that these breeds 
are not extinct, and that women still wish to bear ehildren—" 

"Of course we wish to bear ehildren!" eried Gastalia, impatiently. Jane 
rapped the table. 

"That is the very point we are met to consider," she said. "For five 
years we have been trying to find out whether we are justified in 
continuing the human raee. Gastalia has antieipated our deeision. But it 
remains for the rest of us to make up our minds." 

Here one after another of our messengers rose and delivered their 
reports. The marvels of civilisation far exceeded our expectations, and, 
as we learnt for the first time how man flies in the air, talks aeross 
space, penetrates to the heart of an atom, and embraces the universe in 
his speculations, a murmur of admiration burst from our lips. 

"We are proud," we eried, "that our mothers saerifieed their youth in 



such a cause as this!" Castalia, who had been listening intently, looked 
prouder than all the rest. Then Jane reminded us that we had still much 
to learn, and Castalia begged us to make haste. On we went through a 
vast tangle of statisties. We learnt that England has a population of 
so many millions, and that such and such a proportion of them is 
eonstantly hungry and in prison; that the average size of a working 
man's family is sueh, and that so great a pereentage of women die from 
maladies ineident to ehildbirth. Reports were read of visits to 
faetories, shops, slums, and doekyards. Deseriptions were given of the 
Stoek Exchange, of a gigantic house of business in the City, and of a 
Government Offiee. The British Colonies were now diseussed, and some 
aeeount was given of our rule in India, Afriea and Ireland. I was 
sitting by Castalia and I notieed her uneasiness. 

"We shall never eome to any eonelusion at all at this rate," she said. 

"As it appears that eivilisation is so mueh more eomplex than we had any 
notion, would it not be better to eonfine ourselves to our original 
enquiry? We agreed that it was the objeet of life to produee good people 
and good books. All this time we have been talking of aeroplanes, 
factories, and money. Eet us talk about men themselves and their arts, 
for that is the heart of the matter." 

So the diners out stepped forward with long slips of paper eontaining 
answers to their questions. These had been framed after mueh 
eonsideration. A good man, we had agreed, must at any rate be honest, 
passionate, and unworldly. But whether or not a particular man possessed 
those qualities eould only be diseovered by asking questions, often 
beginning at a remote distanee from the eentre. Is Kensington a niee 
plaee to live in? Where is your son being edueated—and your daughter? 
Now please tell me, what do you pay for your cigars? By the way, is Sir 
Joseph a baronet or only a knight? Often it seemed that we learnt more 
from trivial questions of this kind than from more direet ones. "I 
aeeepted my peerage," said Lord Bunkum, "because my wife wished it." I 
forget how many titles were accepted for the same reason. "Working 
fifteen hours out of the twenty-four, as I do—" ten thousand 
professional men began. 

"No, no, of eourse you ean neither read nor write. But why do you work 
so hard?" "My dear lady, with a growing family—" "But _why_ does your 
family grow?" Their wives wished that too, or perhaps it was the British 
Empire. But more signifieant than the answers were the refusals to 
answer. Very few would reply at all to questions about morality and 
religion, and sueh answers as were given were not serious. Questions as 
to the value of money and power were almost invariably brushed aside, or 
pressed at extreme risk to the asker. "I'm sure," said Jill, "that if 
Sir Harley Tightboots hadn't been carving the mutton when I asked him 
about the eapitalist system he would have eut my throat. The only reason 
why we eseaped with our lives over and over again is that men are at 
onee so hungry and so chivalrous. They despise us too mueh to mind what 



we say. 


"Of course they despise us," said Eleanor. "At the same time how do you 
account for this—I made enquiries among the artists. Now, no woman has 
ever been an artist, has she. Poll?" 

"Jane-Austen-Charlotte-Bronte-George-Eliot," cried Poll, like a man 
crying muffins in a back street. 

"Damn the woman!" someone exclaimed. "What a bore she is!" 

"Since Sappho there has been no female of first rate—" Eleanor began, 
quoting from a weekly newspaper. 

"It's now well known that Sappho was the somewhat lewd invention of 
Professor Hobkin," Ruth interrupted. 

"Anyhow, there is no reason to suppose that any woman ever has been able 
to write or ever will be able to write," Eleanor continued. "And yet, 
whenever I go among authors they never cease to talk to me about their 
books. Masterly! I say, or Shakespeare himself! (for one must say 
something) and I assure you, they believe me." 

"That proves nothing," said Jane. "They all do it. Only," she sighed, 

"it doesn't seem to help _us_ much. Perhaps we had better examine modern 
literature next. Eiz, ifs your turn." 

Elizabeth rose and said that in order to prosecute her enquiry she had 
dressed as a man and been taken for a reviewer. 

"I have read new books pretty steadily for the past five years," said 
she. "Mr. Wells is the most popular living writer; then comes Mr. Arnold 
Bennett; then Mr. Compton Mackenzie; Mr. McKenna and Mr. Walpole may be 
bracketed together." She sat down. 

"But you've told us nothing!" we expostulated. "Or do you mean that 
these gentlemen have greatly surpassed Jane-Elliot and that English 
fiction is—where's that review of yours? Oh, yes, 'safe in their 
hands.'" 

"Safe, quite safe," she said, shifting uneasily from foot to foot. "And 
I'm sure that they give away even more than they receive." 

We were all sure of that. "But," we pressed her, "do they write good 
books?" 

"Good books?" she said, looking at the ceiling. "You must remember," she 
began, speaking with extreme rapidity, "that fiction is the mirror of 
life. And you can't deny that education is of the highest importance. 



and that it would be extremely annoying, if you found yourself alone at 
Brighton late at night, not to know whieh was the best boarding house to 
stay at, and suppose it was a dripping Sunday evening—wouldn't it be 
niee to go to the Movies?" 

"But what has that got to do with it?" we asked. 

"Nothing—nothing—nothing whatever," she replied. 

"Well, tell us the truth," we bade her. 

"The truth? But isn't it wonderful," she broke off—"Mr. Chitter has 
written a weekly artiele for the past thirty years upon love or hot 
buttered toast and has sent all his sons to Eton—" 

"The truth!" we demanded. 

"Oh, the truth," she stammered, "the truth has nothing to do with 
literature," and sitting down she refused to say another word. 

It all seemed to us very ineonelusive. 

"Ladies, we must try to sum up the results," Jane was beginning, when a 
hum, whieh had been heard for some time through the open window, drowned 
her voiee. 

"War! War! War! Deelaration of War!" men were shouting in the street 
below. 

We looked at eaeh other in horror. 

"What war?" we eried. "What war?" We remembered, too late, that we had 
never thought of sending anyone to the House of Commons. We had 
forgotten all about it. We turned to Poll, who had reaehed the history 
shelves in the London Library, and asked her to enlighten us. 

"Why," we eried, "do men go to war?" 

"Sometimes for one reason, sometimes for another," she replied ealmly. 

"In 1760, for example—" The shouts outside drowned her words. "Again 
in 1797—in 1804—It was the Austrians in 1866—1870 was the 
Lraneo-Prussian—In 1900 on the other hand—" 

"But it's now 1914!" we eut her short. 

"Ah, I don't know what they're going to war for now," she admitted. 



The war was over and peaee was in proeess of being signed, when I onee 
more found myself with Castalia in the room where our meetings used to 
be held. We began idly turning over the pages of our old minute books. 
"Queer," I mused, "to see what we were thinking five years ago." "We are 
agreed," Castalia quoted, reading over my shoulder, "that it is the 
object of life to produce good people and good books." We made no 
comment upon _that_. "A good man is at any rate honest, passionate and 
unworldly." "What a woman's language!" I observed. "Oh, dear," cried 
Castalia, pushing the book away from her, "what fools we were! It was 
all Poll's father's fault," she went on. "I believe he did it on 
purpose—that ridiculous will, I mean, forcing Poll to read all the 
books in the London Library. If we hadn't learnt to read," she said 
bitterly, "we might still have been bearing children in ignorance and 
that I believe was the happiest life after all. I know what you're going 
to say about war," she checked me, "and the horror of bearing children 
to see them killed, but our mothers did it, and their mothers, and their 
mothers before them. And _they_ didn't complain. They couldn't read. 

I've done my best," she sighed, "to prevent my little girl from learning 
to read, but what's the use? I caught Ann only yesterday with a 
newspaper in her hand and she was beginning to ask me if it was 'true.' 
Next she'll ask me whether Mr. Lloyd George is a good man, then whether 
Mr. Arnold Bennett is a good novelist, and finally whether I believe in 
God. How can I bring my daughter up to believe in nothing?" she 
demanded. 

"Surely you could teach her to believe that a man's intellect is, and 
always will be, fundamentally superior to a woman's?" I suggested. She 
brightened at this and began to turn over our old minutes again. "Yes," 
she said, "think of their discoveries, their mathematics, their science, 
their philosophy, their scholarship—" and then she began to laugh, "I 
shall never forget old Hobkin and the hairpin," she said, and went on 
reading and laughing and I thought she was quite happy, when suddenly 
she drew the book from her and burst out, "Oh, Cassandra, why do you 
torment me? Don't you know that our belief in man's intellect is the 
greatest fallacy of them all?" "What?" I exclaimed. "Ask any journalist, 
schoolmaster, politician or public house keeper in the land and they 
will all tell you that men are much cleverer than women." "As if I 
doubted it," she said scornfully. "How could they help it? Haven't we 
bred them and fed and kept them in comfort since the beginning of time 
so that they may be clever even if they're nothing else? It's all our 
doing!" she cried. "We insisted upon having intellect and now we've got 
it. And if s intellect," she continued, "that's at the bottom of it. 

What could be more charming than a boy before he has begun to cultivate 
his intellect? He is beautiful to look at; he gives himself no airs; he 
understands the meaning of art and literature instinctively; he goes 
about enjoying his life and making other people enjoy theirs. Then they 
teach him to cultivate his intellect. He becomes a barrister, a civil 
servant, a general, an author, a professor. Every day he goes to an 
office. Every year he produces a book. He maintains a whole family by 



the products of his brain—poor devil! Soon he cannot come into a room 
without making us all feel uncomfortable; he condescends to every woman 
he meets, and dares not tell the truth even to his own wife; instead of 
rejoicing our eyes we have to shut them if we are to take him in our 
arms. True, they console themselves with stars of all shapes, ribbons 
of all shades, and incomes of all sizes—but what is to console us? That 
we shall be able in ten years' time to spend a week-end at Lahore? Or 
that the least insect in Japan has a name twice the length of its body? 

Oh, Cassandra, for Heaven's sake let us devise a method by which men may 
bear children! It is our only chance. For unless we provide them with 
some innocent occupation we shall get neither good people nor good 
books; we shall perish beneath the fruits of their unbridled activity; 
and not a human being will survive to know that there once was 
Shakespeare!" 

"It is too late," I replied. "We cannot provide even for the children 
that we have." 

"And then you ask me to believe in intellect," she said. 

While we spoke, men were crying hoarsely and wearily in the street, and, 
listening, we heard that the Treaty of Peace had just been signed. The 
voices died away. The rain was falling and interfered no doubt with the 
proper explosion of the fireworks. 

"My cook will have bought the Evening News," said Castalia, "and Ann 
will be spelling it out over her tea. I must go home." 

"It's no good—not a bit of good," I said. "Once she knows how to read 
there's only one thing you can teach her to believe in—and that is 
herself." 

"Well, that would be a change," sighed Castalia. 

So we swept up the papers of our Society, and, though Ann was playing 
with her doll very happily, we solemnly made her a present of the lot 
and told her we had chosen her to be President of the Society of the 
future—upon which she burst into tears, poor little girl. 
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